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A TROUBLED WORLD... 


Comes the word of God 
in clearer, simpler English 
that-all who read may 
understand 


now into 





Revised Standard Version 


of tte NEW TESTAMENT 





_A distinct contribution to this troubled age 

. as well as to the generations to come. 

This new version clarifies the Great Message by 
making the interpretation of the Word clearer, 
its reading more attractive. No longer is it neces- 
sary to ponder over ancient phrases in narrow 
columns of small type. Now in beautiful modern 
English, type running from margin to margin with 
logical paragraphs and punctuation, is revealed 
the source of wisdom that provides an answer to 


individual and national problems. 


America’s foremost Biblical scholars, appointed 
by the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, brought forth the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament after eight years of inten- 
sive labor. America has welcomed this remarkable 
new version gladly. More than a half million copies 
have already been sold and the orders pour in by 
the thousands. If you cannot buy a copy at your 
bookstore, place your order so that you will re- 
ceive your copy as soon as the next printing is 
available. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 
Other bindings planned 
Also available, a descriptive booklet —‘‘An Introduction to the Revised 


Standard Version of the New Testament’’— paper cover . 


ee 25¢ 


For Sale at all Bookstores 
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0 .. . IN FIGURES 


$1.00 of yours, given for World Relief 
through the World Mission Crusade, can 
keep one starving child alive for 16 days. 
160 days for $10.00 
Nearly 5 years for $100.00 


$1.00 will buy 16 Ibs. of relief cereal for 
overseas shipment. The cereal contains 
ground wheat, oats and soybean grits. 
One pound will provide nourishment for a 
growing child for one day. 


5,500,000 lbs. of relief goods, valued at 
over $2,000,000 was shipped from our 
World Church Service Center at New 
Windsor, Maryland, during the first 6 
months of 1946... . Clothing ship- 
ments totaled 2,019,350 Ibs., and food 
totaled 3,530,882 Ibs. 














STEWARDSHIP ... ... in the 
Whobel Wiission Ae 


We must not think of the World Mission Crusade merely as a financial 
campaign. It is, to be sure, a tremendous enterprise; but it is something much 
greater than any financial project. It is an essential part of a glorious world mission 
movement. And being such, it is as much spiritual as it is financial. 


There is, indeed, a Stewardship basis to the World Mission Crusade 
which we must constantly keep in mind. When we give generously to this 
fund we must always remind ourselves that this is our field of special Christian 
service. We are thereby exercising our Christian stewardship — by investing a 
part of what God has entrusted to us — in His kingdom. 


Let us consider seriously the Stewardship element in the World Mission 
Crusade. . . . If we do, we shall receive a far greater joy from our giving. Be- 
sides, every contribution will take on a spiritual significance which will far outrun 
our gift. 


WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 


152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
OCTOBER 


SOOT E==~-fpasations arotehen from ae 
eS only 6 cubsovébore. 


1. Who died on May 28, 1946? 

2. What is the meaning of 
Nonantum? 

8. Where is the climate con- 
stantly hot? 

4. Who is a graduate student 
at Columbia University? 

5. What happened on the 
night of November 14, 1940? 

6. Who visited 70 villages and 
preached 90 times? 

7. Who spent two days with 
the Baptist mission in Managua? 

8. t is the recommended 
requirement for ordination? 

9. Who served with the Maine 
Seacoast Mission Society? 


NOTE.—The current contest ~~» 


pg fy throw June 
1947, and is open “ou to 


10. Who said “The wishes of 

the Pope is enough”? 
yhat must the American 
people quickly experience? 

12. o is M. J. Prakasam? 

18. What can be overcome by 
the grace of God? 

14. What was converted into 
a baby laundry? 

15. Who had a winsome 
personality? 

16. What man and wife are 
graduates of Redlands Uni- 
versity? 

17. What will be observed on 
October 6, 1946? 

18. Who was one of the found- 
ers of Harvard College? 


Rules for 1 regen 947 


Fito questo uestions) in all euen September to 
inclusive, a prize of a worthwhile —_ 


subscription to 
at home until June 
be 


l answers must be mailed by 
que 15, 1947 to receive credit 





The Front Cover 


When the bombs dropped on Bristol, 
England, they destroyed the Tyndale 
Baptist Church, leaving only its tower 
and the sanctuary completely gutted. 
The baptistery was thus exposed to 
the sky. But it is still usable and the 
photograph shows last Easter’s bap- 
tismal service in a heavy rain. See 
reference to this church on page 465. 
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WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> M. Forest AsHBRoox is Executive 
Director of the Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries Benefit Board. 

> Mavrice BLancnarp is a mission- 
ary in South India, in service since 
1989. 

> Donatp B. Ciowarp is Secretary 
of the Northern Baptist Council on 
Christian Social Progress. 

> Frepericx G. Dickason is a mis- 
sionary in Burma, in service since 1930. 
> Miron C. Froyp is the Board of 
Education’s Associate Director of 
schools, colleges, and seminaries. 

> R. Dean Goopwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

> Heien Marti Jackson is the wife 
of Pastor L. Earl Jackson of the Winter 
Hill Baptist Church, Somerville, Mass., 
and chairman of The Christian Citi- 
zens Committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work. 

> Krrsvo Morrkawa is Associate 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Chicago, Il. 


> Franc P. Man ey is President of 
the Baptist Theologica] Seminary at 
Ramapatnam, South India. He has 
been a missionary in India since 1914. 
> Rosert Roor is a correspondent of 
the World Council of Churches at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

> Enprre G. Traver is a retired mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Foreign Board 
after having served in China from 1906 
to 19389. 


They Forgot Something 
While on Vacation 

The upward circulation trend 
received a temporary check in 
August because the month pro- 
duced 2,570 subscriptions as com- 
pared with 2,711 in August, 1945, 
a net loss of 141. Apparently 141 
subscribers were on vacation in Aug- 
ust and forgot to renew their sub- 
scriptions. Missions earnestly 
hopes they will have renewed in 
September. The score thus stood at 
the end of August, 148 months of 
gain and 12 months of loss since the 
uptrend began in 1933. 


LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


The D. A. R. will eventually handle 
their present problem of renting Con- 
stitution Hall in a manner satisfactory 
to us all. I still believe they have been 
handicapped by the position of the 
District of Columbia Commissioners 
who evidently are not anxious to re- 
move the “color line.” So I hope Mis- 
SIONS will give the D. A. R. a favorable 
write-up in the near future and give 
them some credit for having had Negro 
talent in Constitution Hall. In so doing 





Instructions to Subscribers 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

United ¥F 
Rogie Comes cvees $1.25 $1.50 $1.60 
In Clubs (Sormore) 1.00 1.25 1.45 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks. Postal or Orders payable 














Overthe Air + 


ROTEST / 





ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 
IN MY HOME 


Join the Northern Baptist Campaign 
to Combat LIQUOR ADVERTISING 


» Through the Press 


In the Movies 


The advertising of 


by radio station 





Such advertising is unfit for family 
Entertainment 


FRoM. 











For further information or to secure materials write to: 


Committee on Social Evils — Council on Christian Social Progress 
Northern Baptist Convention - Box 1872 - New Haven, Connecticut 


CAMPAIGN OPENS ON 
WORLD TEMPERANCE SUNDAY 
October 27th, 1946 


@ AT LEFT IS A REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF 
THE SEVERAL SPECIALLY PREPARED 
CARDS TO BE USED. 























Is the Light Going Out? 
Cartoon NumsBer 134 sy Caarues A. WELLS 
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OR many years the Uni 

world’s spiritual leader. Here evangelical Christianity and 
world missionary movements had achieved their greatest 
strength. Although William Carey of England was the founder 
of the modern foreign mission enterprise, that cause experienced 
its greatest support and expansion from the United States. 
Moreover, international Christian associations like the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. sprang from American soil. Many other great 
spiritual movements had their initial impetus here. 

On October 28th occurs the 60th birthday of the Statue of 
Liberty. For 60 years a flaming torch has symbolized the de- 
mocracy, freedom, and spiritual leadership of America. Is the 
torch in danger of going out? Are there not distressing signs that 
the day of America’s spiritual leadership is passing? Strong 
winds of materialism and secularism are blowing across the land. 
Religious indifference, national selfishness, pagan disregard for 
human values, are crowding out the traditional standards of 
personal integrity, social responsibility, and international con- 
cern that heretofore have given America a burning sense of 
divine mission. No advances in wages, no profit rise, no new 
goods, no other increase in things can reverse this trend. 

Somehow the American people must quickly experience a deep 
spiritual awakening or the light symbolized for 60 years by the 
torch in New York Harbor will go out.—Cuartes A. WELLS. 
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Missions will help itself as well as the 
D. A. R.—Ethel A, Fosdick, Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Note—The above letter was 
written before Miss Fosdick re- 
ceived the September issue with its 
editorial on page 414, “The D. A.R. 
and the Color Line.”—Eb. 

= 

The accuracy of your report of the 
Northern Baptist Convention at Grand 
Rapids was questioned by my pastor 
who stated to the church that Mis- 
sions was full of misrepresentation, 
and that the figures on the result of the 
voting were incorrect. He claimed that 
the totals were so close that he hoped 
the opposing group would have a 
majority next year.—Dillon B. Smith, 
Conneaut, Ohio. 

Note—Aside from uncaught 
typographical errors or other minor 
inaccuracy (this editor has never 
claimed editorial infallibility!), Mis- 
sions challenges any reader to 
prove erroneous the reported vot- 
ing on the five major controversial 
issues settled at Grand Rapids. 
In every case the decision was by 
overwhelming majority. The figures 
quoted on the Proportionate Dele- 
gation issue and on the Convention 
elections were taken from the offi- 
cial Convention files of the Re- 
cording Secretary.—Eb. 

Misstons did a magnificent job in 
its report of the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion. I do not recall when I have so 
thoroughly enjoyed reading a conven- 
tion report. I was thrilled with the 
spirit, visions, and actions of the Grand 
Rapids meeting. I was especially en- 
couraged by your editorial, “Baptist 
Integrity,” and profoundly impressed 
by the Convention fairness shown to 
the minority. In your editorial are two 
noble sentences, “Those who settled 
issues at Grand Rapids were neither 
liberalists nor fundamentalists. They 
were Baptists!” So I write to express 
my deep appreciation of your fine 
report, your comments, and your edi- 
torial—Res. Herbert C. Van Horn, 
Secretary American Sabbath Tract So- 
ciety, Plainfield, N. J. 
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Your Convention Report issue of 
Missrons is splendid. I ought to know 
what’s what and who’s who among 
Northern Baptists. Many thanks for 
your clearcut method of reporting. 
—Rev. Samuel Blum, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Congratulations on Missrons’ fine 
job in reporting the Grand Rapids 
Convention. There were rumors in our 
state that the Convention would be 
rocked by controversy. So I read your 
report with more than usual interest to 
discover the results of such rocking. It 
would seem that the threatened tidal 
wave turned out to be only a ripple. 
To me this proves again that God 
moves in mysterious ways to carry out 


His purposes. Surely this was in answer 
to all the fervent prayers of sincere and 
loyal Baptists. For this I am grateful. 
With so much to accomplish in our 
world it behooves none of us to fritter 
away our time and resources in need- 
less argument.—Opal Greene, Madison, 
S. D. 


My very sincere congratulations on 
the excellent report of the Grand 
Rapids Convention.—E. H. DeGroot, 
Jr., Washington, D. C. 

{3 

I am not much inclined to write to 
editors but this time I find myself 
saying that it must be done. Missions 








He draws as he speaks 


They Fit the Medern Mood and Need 
** We are deeply grateful for the stirring, heart-searching days this program brought to 
us. ... It seems that these messages have had in them just what fits the modern 
mood and the modern need. We have watched Mr, Wells’ skillful drawings and words 
in print for years. It has been inspiring to hear his voice." —- GrorGz MEecKLENBURG. 
D.D., Pastor, Wesley Methodist Church, Minneapolis. 


Write for further information 


d well in ad 





All te pli 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








DO YOU LIKE T0 PLAY Soothall7 


ONCE AGAIN millions of American s 
spending their Saturday afternoons in the enjoy- 
ment of football. Other afternoons during the 
fall weeks are spent by football teams on prac- 
tice fields in getting ready for the following Sat- 


urday games. 


tators are 


Football is a popular sport at Franklin Col- 
lege. Throughout the years student participa- 
tion in football has built up manhood, endur- 
ance, good sportsmanship, and above all that 


desirable quality of teamwork. 





THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE COACH ON THE PRACTICE FIELD DEMONSTRATING TO THE FIRST TEAM HOW TO 
OPEN A HOLE IN THE LINE OF THE OPPOSING TEAM 8O THAT THE RUNNER CAN GET THROUGH, BLOCKING IS 
AN ESSENTIAL PART OF A GOOD GAME OF FOOTBALL AND THIS IS A FINE ILLUSTRATION OF THE ELEMENTALS 


If you have the right physique and are interested in athletic 
sports you also would enjoy football at Franklin College 


For Catalogue, Bulletin and other Information write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


THE WINTER SEMESTER 
BEGINS JANUARY 27, 1947 





FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Frankiin, indiana 
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has reported the Grand Rapids Con- of our Baptist fellowship. It gave us ac- 
vention with an insight that goes to curacy, refreshing factual presentation, 





the heart of the problems and promises an avoidance of special pleading, and 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
is now training this young lady and others 


meal 


— Pastor's Assistant 
Director of 
15 Scholarships 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 





Student Aid Available 
Practical Experience in Philadelphia Churches 


THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR 


1425 Snyder Avenue Philadelphia 45, Pa. 
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WHEN GORDON SEAGRAVE 
RETURNED 70 NAMKHAM ,BURMA,WITH 
THE ALLIED FORCES AFTER 3¥2 YEARS OF JAPANESE 
OCCUPATION, HE FOUND THE SHAN CHRISTIANS HAD WON MANY 
CONVERTS. AT CHRISTMAS, /9 45, THEY RAISED 4,000 RUPEES FOR 
EVANGELISTIC WORK, MISSION SCHOOL TEACHERS , AND TOWARD 
REBUILDING DEVASTATED CHAPELS. 





- \ —_— 
BP ij Lge 
ae BPD & =S= 
ey \ Nf = (WA SMALL TOWN OF PANAY, 
“PHILIPPINES, THE BAPTIST CHURCH 
—_ WAS DESTROYED ALONG WITH MOST 
=< RESIDENCES. CHURCH MEMBERS 
WERE SCATTERED UNTIL ONLY TWELVE 
\ Le , REMAINED, THOUGH THEY 
ico HAD LOST EVERYTHING, THEY GAVE 
i= $250 TOWARD ERECTING THEIR NEW CHURCH, 
USING BAMBOO AND PALM TREES. 

























trusted in the facts to let us see our- 
selves. Moreover, it gave the right in- 
terpretation that the decisions reached 
were neither fundamentalist nor liber- 
alist. They were Baptist, true, loyal, 
cooperative. We have had overmuch of 
partisan strife, have terribly overdone 
namecalling, and attributing to others 
what was far from fact. At Grand 
Rapids by repeated and decisive votes 
Baptists showed that they wish to get 
on with the service of our Lord and 
they do not want to be obstructed in 
this enterprise by extremists on either 
side.—Rev. Clarence W. Kemper, Boul- 
der, Col. 


In your report of the Grand Rapids 
Convention you refer to Judge F. W. 
Fickett’s resolution. You published the 
substituted resolution but did not pub- 
lish the Fickett Resolution —W. L. 
Harvey, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Notge—Since the Convention re- 
jected the Fickett resolution by an 
overwhelming majority and adopted 
the substitute resolution unani- 
mously (less than half a dozen 
negative votes) that fact and space 
limitation made it impracticable 
to print the rejected resolution. 


—Ep. 


The day that the June issue arrived 
was one of the happiest of the year. 
From early morning until late at night 
that issue was in my hands. It was 
fascinating from cover to cover. Mis- 
stons has not lost its gift of making the 
printed page live, and this interested 
but absentee reader was really in 
Grand Rapids sharing in the “acute 
awareness of the world’s needs.” One 
distinctive feature of Missions’ re- 
porting is that it not only tells the 
facts, but is generous in tributes to 
persons who have earned praise. Your 
testimony to Mrs. Swain was magnifi- 
cent and should compensate her for 
many hours of strain and fatigue. 
Surely God was in the midst leading 
and uniting his loyal Baptists. Human 
efforts however efficient could not have 
produced such marvelous results. Many 
thanks for giving us such a record.— 
Mary L. Bishop, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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At times I disagree most heartily 
with the editor, nevertheless I believe 
that the magazine has much to its 
credit. A little more information and a 
little less criticism of those whose 
privilege it is to differ with the North- 
ern Baptist Convention would make it 
a perfect magazine.—Rev. Ernest H. J. 
Vincent, Newport, Vermont. 


World Relief Packets 


Those interested in promoting 
world relief and material aid in 
their local churches should write 
to Secretary Stanley I. Stuber, 
World Relief Committee, 152 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
for the new free packet of sample 
relief leaflets and posters. It con- 
tains not only the two new North- 
ern Baptist leaflets, Our Material 
Aid Program and Spiritual and 
Physical Hunger, but a complete 
supply of materials furnished by 
Church World Service. 








Berkeley's 


EXPANSION PROGRAM 


For rears the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 
has been challenged by the increasing calls for 
Berkeley graduates and the large increase in the 
enrollment of the School. This is responsible for 
the expansion program already under way. An 


ested in 





For information write to Prest- 

DENT SaNpForD FLEMING, 

Psa.D., D.D., 2606 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley 4, California 





ye pao for married students has been pur- 
chased and a new chapel is to be built. 


The opportunity before this School of the 
Prophets is unparalleled and challenges all inter- 
outh and concerned for the extension 
Kingdom to give their prayerful and 
sacrificial support to this strategic institution. 


of Christ 


@ All the buildings, the men’s dormitory, wom- 


en’s hall, and the apartment buildings, were 
to capacity when school opened on 
September 9 with many applicants uncared for. 








Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 


American Necro—Pastors Insti- 
tute, Atlanta, Ga., 473. 

Evrore—Bombed British churches, 
456; Church Commission on World 
Affairs, 458; Scenes in England, 460- 
466. 


Inpra—Ramapatnam Seminary, 
471. 

MIscELLANEOUS—Missionaries re- 
turning to fields, 477; Comforters for 
Relief,.491; World map, 500; State 
World Service Secretaries, 502. 

Nicaracua—Nurses at the Baptist 
Mission Hospital, Managua, 496; 
Clinic, 497. 





Turning to 
Christian 


leadership... 





...many Veterans 
are turning 


to Eastern 
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Granting the degrees: B.S.M., A.B.-Th.B., B.D., M.R.E., Th.M., Th.D., D.R.E. 
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PASTORS AND MISSIONARIES IN 40 
STATES; 15 MISSIONARIES IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. © 


127 ALUMNI SERVED HONORABLY IN THE 
ARMED FORCES. 


© Eastern's plans to accommodate increas- 
ing enrollment include a seven point building, 
alteration, endowment program. A gift to 
this program is a direct contribution towards 
bringing Christ to the nations. 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


City Line and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 


GORDON PALMER, President 
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WAR SHATTERED CHURCHES IN POSTWAR ENGLAND 


See article, “Hope and Disillusionment in Postwar England,” on pages 460-468 


BELOW: The gutted cathedral at Coventry with the 
sign pointing to the Chapel of the Resurrection. {See 
page 465}. LEFT: The cross made of charred oak 
beams in the altar in the gutted chancel. RIGHT: The 
tower, all that remains, except the four windowless 
walls, of the Tyndale Baptist Church in Bristol. 
CENTER: Exterior and interior of London's Spur- 
geon Tabernacle {See page 466} 





ABOVE: Historic St. James’ Church in Piccadilly, 

London, with only its walls and tower standing. 

LEFT: The sign on St. James’ Church indicating that 

the church is still open for worship. RIGHT: Interior 

of the church showing weeds growing in the nave and 

the temporary wall under the balcony enclosing the 
chapel for worship 
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A Global Witness to Unbreakable Unity 





N last year’s World 
Communion Sun- 
day in remote West 
China 15 missionaries 
assembled in a special 
communion service. Al- 
though they represented 
three missions, Ameri- 
can, Canadian, China 
Inland, and several de- 
nominations, their dif- 
ferences were temporarily forgotten. ‘‘The 
knowledge that we were participating in a world- 
wide communion service with our Christian 
colleagues and friends around the world,” re- 
ported Dr. Robert B. Ainslee, Baptist medical 
missionary, “filled us with a profound sense of 
joy and humility because we knew that we were 
sharing the experience with the great body of 
followers of our Lord everywhere.” 

Once again Christians on October 6, 1946, will 
participate in World Communion Sunday, the 
7th since this annual observance was instituted. 
Once again the centuries will seem to vanish and 
the followers of Christ, whatever their sectarian 
affiliations, will be seated with twelve disciples 
at a table in Jerusalem. They will hear Christ 
say, “This do in remembrance of me.” They will 
hear no restriction of this remembrance to 
Baptists or Lutherans or Methodists. Nor will 
they hear any specification that only immersed 
members of a Baptist church may partake of the 
bread and the cup. No such limitation is re- 
corded. No New Testament church had as yet 
been organized. The table around which they sat 
is now nearly 2,000 years old and nearly 25,000 
miles long. All over the earth, in stately city 











cathedrals, in England’s bombed churches pic- 
tured on the opposite page, in other shattered 
churches of Europe and Asia, in humble jungle 
chapels on mission fields, in modest edifices in 
thousands of towns and rural communities, men 
and women will gather in remembrance of Him, 
in commemoration of His life and death, and in 
an inspiring global witness to the unbroken 
fellowship and unbreakable unity in His uni- 
versal Christian church. Amid the political dis- 
unities, economic rivalries, imperialistic clashes, 
and ideological cleavages of today, His church is 
the only unity that has survived the war. 

Now that the war is over, although a just and 
lasting peace is not yet in sight, there will be a 
wider participation in World Communion Sun- 
day than in any preceding year. In the presence 
of a sublime unity and fellowship the: followers 
of Christ will forget their sectarian, national, and 
racial divisions. Lifted above bitter memories of 
war, its deep hatreds, its frustrations and fears 
of tomorrow, they will rejoice in a simple, 
unifying, meaningful ceremony. Regardless of 
differences in interpretation of the Lord’s Supper 
as sacrament or ordinance, in church polity and 
ministerial apostolic succession, in eligibility for 
and in mode of baptism, every Christian church 
observes the service of remembrance that had 
its origin in the upper room at Jerusalem. 

If this dark and dreary world of hate and fear 
is ever to experience a unity in fellowship for 
which all humanity desperately craves, it must 
begin with the Christian church. World Com- 
munion Sunday can be the occasion. The Lord’s 
Table, which is His table and not a Baptist nor 
a Methodist nor an Episcopal table, can be the 
global inspiration. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 














The American delegation of church leaders to the international conference on world order, at Cambridge, 

(England. Seated, Walter V. Van Kirk {Methodist}, John Foster Dulles {Presbyterian}, Reinhold 

Niebubr {Evangelical Reformed}. Standing,'O. Frederick Nolde {Lutheran}, John W. Decker {Bap- 
tist}, Henry Smith Leiper {Congregationalist}. Mr. Dulles was chosen chairman of the conference 


Today’s International Conflicts 
And the Concern of the Churches 


August 4-7, 1946, at Cambridge, England, 60 
church representatives from 15 nations met as 

an international conference on the problem of world 
order to devise a plan of action by which Protestant- 
ism throughout the world might concert its efforts 
for the establishment and maintenance of world 
order, to create a Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, draft its charter, and elect its 
personnel. All present were aware of a sense of 
urgency as they faced a prostrate Europe, the menace 
of the atomic bomb, upheaval in East Asia, civil war 
in China, and tragic disagreement at the Paris Peace 
Conference. “No one knows how much time is still 
left to mankind to find a way out of the political and 
economic conflicts of our day into an order or mutual 
trust and stable peace,” declared the conference. 
“But we do know that if the nations do not find a 
new way we are doomed to mutual destruction. Into 
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this realistic appraisal the conference also injected a 
note of hope “in the goodness and power of God, the 
work which He began on earth in Jesus Christ and 
in His church can never be finally undone.” 
About 30 church leaders from 18 nations comprise 
the membership of the new commission, including 
five Americans, Mr. John Foster Dulles, Biship G. 
Ashton Oldham, Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Prof. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, and Dean Virginia Gildersleeve. 
A 9-point statement of aims was approved, viz.: 
(1) establish national commissions in each nation 
similarly to stir the consciences of Christians; (2) 
gather and appraise materials on relations of churches 
to public affairs; (8) study problems of justice and 
world order and make results known; (4) assign spe- 
cific studies and responsibilities to sub-commit- 
tees; (5) organize study conferences of church 
leaders; (6) call attention of churches to problems 
especially clamant on the Christian conscience 
and suggest ways of action; (7) discover and declare 
Christian principles relevant to relations among 
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nations; (8) represent the World Council of Churches 
in relations with the United Nations organization, its 
councils, commissions, aud agencies, with special 
reference to respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms and particular em- 
phasis on religious liberty and the well-being of colo- 
nial and dependent peoples; (9) cooperate with other 
organizations holding similar objectives and purposes. 
It is expected that Baron Frederick van Asbeck of 
Leyden University in Holland wiil be Chairman, Mr. 
John Dulles of New York, Vice-Chairman, President 
Kenneth Grubb of the Church Missionary Society in 
London, Director, and Dean O. Frederick Nolde of 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, 
Associate Director. 

Whether or not this new international commission 
of the churches has been created in time effectively to 
mobilize the resources of Christendom in the interests 
of world order remains to be seen. If the churches 
really insist on having a warless world and a just and 
an enduring peace, they now have a world agency 
through which their demands may be made known 
and their corporate global influence felt. 


The High Cost of Racial Segregation 
to the American Taxpayer 


CCORDING to R. I. Brigham in The Survey 
Graphic, it has cost the taxpayers of Missouri 
more than $500,000 to graduate one Negro student 
from the State School of Law and ten Negro students 
from the State School of Journalism. Both institu- 
tions are maintained separately for Negroes. In 1938 
a young Negro college graduate, Lloyd Gaines, was 
denied admission to the Law School of the University 
of Missouri because of the color of his skin. He carried 
his case to the Supreme Court which ruled that all 
states must provide “equal educational facilities” 
for all qualified students. This obligation could not be 
met by sending Negro students to graduate institu- 
tions outside the state, Missouri, in conformity with 
its color line policy, established a Graduate School, a 
School of Law, and a School of Journalism, all con- 
nected with its Lincoln University which receives 
Negro students only. Mr. Brigham cites figures show- 
ing that the cost of these three unnecessary institu- 
tions, because the limited number of qualified Negro 
graduate students seeking professional education 
could easily have been accommodated in the state 
university graduate departments, has totalled more 
than $500,000 since Mr. Lloyd Gaines’ case was de- 
cided by the Supreme Court. This cost will mount 
rapidly from year to year and will add similar burdens 


to 17 other states whose graduate school policies are 
affected by the Supreme Court ruling. This is justice 
for the Negro in assuring him of equal opportunity in 
education; but it is economic insanity and financial 
injustice to the taxpayer. In dollars and cents this is 
what the color line and race segregation really mean. 
How much longer will the American people pay for 
the luxury of race prejudice? The only answer to the 
problem is to abolish the color line. 


The Lawless Border Line 
Between Russia and Poland 


ECAUSE of the “iron curtain” of censorship in 
immense areas of Eastern Europe now occupied 

by Russia, very little news of what happens there gets 
through to the American public. According to The 
Manchester Guardian of England, “The Curzon Line” 
border between Russia and Poland, which President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Marshal 
Stalin determined at the famous Yalta Conference in 
1944 and which President Truman was allegedly 
compelled to accept at the Potsdam Conference in 


.. 1945, is a scene of disorder, terror, lawlessness, 


plunder, and destruction. Roving gangs of Ukrainians 
attack Polish villages, burn mills, schools, farm 
houses, and turn the countryside into a desert. The 
Manchester Guardian reports 3,182 farms destroyed 
by these marauding gangs and hundreds of Poles 
murdered. According to the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements, all Ukrainians living west of “The Cur- 
zon Line” were to be removed East and all Poles 
living East were to be removed West. Now the terri- 
fied Poles are moving still further West while the 
Ukrainians follow their marauding gangs and resettle 
in the districts thus newly vacated by the Poles. 

This upheaval has immense implications for Bap- 
tists because this section of Poland was one of the 
most fruitful Baptist mission fields in Europe with 
which the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
cooperated before the war. Dr. W. H. Bowler toured 
this section in 1984 and reported his impressions of 
its primitive conditions, its evangelistic opportunity, 
and its loyal Baptists. (See Missions, December, 
1934, pages 586-590.) How many Baptist churches 
have been destroyed and their members scattered 
during this period of postwar lawlessness may never 
be known. It is certain that when, as, and if, Baptist 
work is permitted by the Russian Government to be 
resumed in Eastern Poland, as well as Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Lithuania, and East Prussia, all of which are 
under Russian control, the Foreign Mission Board 
will face a formidable task in reconstruction. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS, usually appearing on this page, be- 


cause of space limitation are transfi 
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Hope and Disillusionment in Postwar meee 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 
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The familiar tower clock of the British House of Parliament which escaped bombing damage 
although the House of Commons received a direct hit and was destroyed 






POSITE me in the dining car from 
() Dover to London sat a friendly, cul- 

tured English woman. The waiter had 
just served us dinner consisting of a cup of 
soup, a thin, tiny slice of ham, potato salad, a 
pudding and one slice of bread. Since I have 
never developed a fondness for British coffee 
I produced from my pocket a jar of American 
powdered coffee and some lumps of sugar, which 
is exceedingly scarce in England. Gladly she 
accepted both. Over the coffee cups she un- 
burdened her soul on the food problem. Parlia- 
ment had recently voted the rationing of bread 
and British newspapers were filled with com- 
plaints. “It is deeply humiliating,” said she. 
“For five years Hitler and all his U-boats failed 
to force bread rationing on us and now, one 
year after the end of the war, our own govern- 
ment seems to have so bungled the food supply 
as to make bread rationing compulsory.” I had 
just read in The London Times that when the 
Minister of Food announced in Parliament that 
further calculations had made it possible to 
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The first in a series of articles on postwar con- 
ditions in war ravaged Europe as observed by 
the Editor on a brief summer visit to England, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and Denmark, 
with particular reference to problems of relief, 
reconstruction of church life, and Baptist op- 
portunities and prospects in the post war era 





increase the bread ration to children under 18 
years of age by one ounce per day, his announce- 
ment was greeted by cheers! When the centuries- 
old House of Commons vociferously cheers an 
increase of one ounce in the daily bread ration, 
that fact reveals more about a nation’s food 
crisis than columns of crop statistics. For seven 
long, hard, weary years the British people have 
lived on a terrifyingly monotonous diet. Of 
course nobody in England is starving. Children, 
expectant mothers, and laborers are given 
priority in food, and for the ordinary English- 
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man there is enough to eat. But food quality has 
been poor, its energy content low, and its pal- 
atability inferior. For six consecutive mornings 
my own breakfest consisted of porridge, gray 
bread, and kippered herring. A single, generous 
portion of meat in an American restaurant is the 
equivalent of an entire week’s meat ration for 
an individual in Britain. The effect of such food 
rations may be surmised from the fact that last 
summer’s annual Oxford-Cambridge University 
boat race, comparable to that of Yale and 
Harvard in the United States, had to be cut 
from three miles to less than one because the 
crews, compelled. to train on the standard 
British food rations, did not have the stamina 
to race the longer distance. 

The current food shortage in England is due 


to three causes, neither of which my fellow diner _ 


in the dining car had fully comprehended. One 
is the world wide scarcity of food, and par- 
ticularly of grains, occasioned by crop short- 
ages, droughts in many areas, wartime devasta- 
tion, scarcity of manpower and farm animals. 
The second was Britain sending food to Ger- 
many to prevent starvation in the British 
occupied zone. This generous treatment of 
Britain’s former enemies is prompted by com- 
mendable humanitarianism and by enlightened 
self-interest, for Britain obviously cannot afford 
to have Germans in the British zone starve 
while Germans in the Russian zone are fed. The 
third reason is that even in peacetime the 
British had to import two-thirds of their food 
and interest on their foreign investments was 
sufficient to pay for it. Now with foreign invest- 
ments consumed in paying for the war there is 
no income to pay for imported food. It can be 
paid for only with exports of goods which the 
British need themselves. For a long time the 
British people face food rationing with only 
occasional modest improvement. Only recently 
have bananas and oranges arrived in England. 
Most British children under six years of age 
have never seen a banana until this year. 

An uneventful voyage on, the huge steamship 
QUEEN MARY had brought me from New York 
to England. My genial traveling companion 
was Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke, President of the 
Baptist World Alliance. The QUEEN MARY was 

still a troop ship. Our tickets were marked 


TRANSPORT CLASS instead of the familiar pre-war 
CABIN or TOURIST class. On the eastbound voy- 
ages the ship carried soldiers and civilians with 
priority ratings. On the westbound voyages 
came hundreds of war-brides and babies creat- 
ing problems for stewardesses as well as the 
ship’s doctor who ordinarily does not have to 
serve as a pediatrician. The mammoth swim- 
ming pool had been converted into a baby 
laundry. Here the war-brides took turns at the 
laundry tubs. Gone was the elegance of peace- 
time ocean travel. The cabin assigned to us had 
once been a luxurious twin-bedded first-class 
outside cabin. Now all wall mirrors, lighting 
fixtures, door locks, beds, furnishings, rugs, 
were removed. We found ourselves in a room 
fitted with eight steel army bunks, four tiers of 
two each, two camp chairs, and a crude table. 





Fantastic were some bombing effects. This house escaped 
damage while everything around it was destroyed 
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Everybody made a daily function of afternoon 
tea. Because of the shortage of stewards this 
was served cafeteria style, the long queue re- 
minding me of New York’s nylon hunters. There 
was no music, no concerts, nothing to do except 
rest, read, play chess, or walk the decks. On 
Sunday we attended an impressive church 
service conducted jointly by the ship’s Captain 
and a Colonel in command of a regiment of 
Canadian soldiers. Never do the words of the 
Psalmist, “The sea is his and he made it,” 
become so meaningful as when read on the 
broad expanse of the ocean. And the hymn, 
“For those in peril on the sea,” assumes a 
significance never realizable on land. 

During the years of war transport the QUEEN 
MARY and the QUEEN ELIZABETH, the two 
British de luxe ocean liners, had carried 
1,248,538 soldiers across the Atlantic. Not once 
did these two ships sail in a slow convoy 
protected by accompanying warships. Their 
enormous speed made it impossible for any 
German submarine to catch them. Even if by 
rare coincidence a submarine chanced to meet 
one of the liners, by the time the submarine 
eommander had manoeuvered into position, 
her speed would have carried her beyond sub- 
marine torpedo range. 

A most extraordinary feature of the QUEEN 
MARY was the guard rail, a third of a mile in 
length, that completely surrounded the prom- 
enade deck. I have never seen anything like it. 
Every square inch of this lengthy guard rail 
was carved with initials, names and nicknames 
of American soldiers. Day after day it was 
fascinating to study the carvings on the rail. 
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A London residential area bombed as it looks today 
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Some were crudely done. Others evidenced rare 
artistic skill. The carvers must have possessed 
sharp knives to have cut into the hard teak- 
wood. Here was an opportunity to give full play 
to a vivid imagination. The names, all of them 
American, revealed the many racial and na- 
tional strains that have blended into our Ameri- 
can life, such as RUSSELL, HANSEN, RIBAK, 
PATTERSON, GALASSI, LYTLE, COLLINS, STEIM- 
HAUS, ALTMANN, TOVAR, SMITH, TRUDEL, COHEN, 
FISCHER, KAPLAN, VELIEZ, USENBECK, DUNN, 
MARTINEZ, which I copied into my notebook. 
Some men had modestly carved their names in 
small letters. Others, as if revealing a bom- 
bastic spirit and a desire to be vividly remem- 
bered had carved in large letters. One man with 
a lengthy name had taken up considerable 
space to display it in full in immense letters. 
It was fascinating to speculate whence these 
men had come, what were their home towns and 
family backgrounds, where they went in Europe, 
where they fought, and what happened to them. 
Likewise there came the sobering thought that 
for many of them this was their final voyage. 





Londoners waiting for a bus. Across the street stand the 
ruins of a bombed business block 


Today many of the men who carved their 
names are sleeping in one of the many army 
cemeteries that for the second time in one 
generation have dotted the landscape of Eu- 
rope. I wondered also how many names repre- 
sented men who convalesced in British hospitals 
during the long periods after they had been 
flown back from the battlefronts in France and 
Germany. Nearly half a million wounded 
American soldiers were treated in 99 hospitals 
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and five giant convalescent centers staffed by 
59,000 medical technicians, army doctors and 
nurses. England thus became the greatest medi- 
cal concentration in American history. For the 
second time in 25 years a generation of American 
young manhood had to pay a costly price in 
blood, broken body, and permanently impaired 
health for the historic inability of the peoples 


of Europe to live with one another in peace. 





In some sections the rubble remains and buildings 
beyond repair await demolition to be cleared away 


Thus in meditation and imagination as late at 
night I walked the lonely decks of the QuEEN 
MARY, particularly under the stars which never 
seem so brilliant as on a dark night at sea, it 
_ seemed as if this huge ship was peopled with 
the ghosts of American manhood that came from 
all of our 48 states and sailed for Europe to 
participate in a ferocious, ghastly, bloody 
conflict, one result of which seems to have 
been merely the transfer of Europe from one 
totalitarian master to another. 

Although the British in the current postwar 
scene are reluctant to discuss this problem of 
Russia, and many of them are outspokenly 
sympathetic to Russia, it is apparent that they 
are disturbed over the failure to restore peace 
to Europe. The numerous recent unsuccessful 
conferences have left a disquieting impression 
that certainly was not helped by London’s 
Victory Parade shortly before my arrival in 
England. Although the flags of the victorious 
allied nations were prominently displayed and 
hundreds of thousands of Londoners stood and 
cheered, the cheers must have had a hollow ring 
because of the ostentatious absence from the 
parade of Russia, Poland, and Jugoslavia whose 
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Rail travel in London is very heavy as evidenced by this 
crowd in the Paddington Station waiting for a train 


armies did not march. Here was a demonstra- 
tion intended as a display of postwar allied unity 
that turned out to be an exhibition of allied 
disunity. The air is filled with rumors about 
Russia and Russian intentions. A_ British 
sergeant on leave from the British sector in 
Berlin told me of having seen signs in German 
and Russian which read, “‘Must the Elbe River 
be our final frontier? Why not farther west?” 
I cannot vouch for its accuracy for I could find 
no correspondent or American army officer to 
corroborate this in Germany. And while the 
great peace conference, against the constant 
opposition of Russia, was finally called to meet 
in Paris in July to draft peace treaties with 
Hungary, Rumania, Italy, and Bulgaria, the 
basic problem of Germany remains unsolved. 
Americans and British are aware that Russia 
remains the unknown determining factor. With- 
out German economic unity and recovery there 
can be no economic recovery of Europe. With- 
out European recovery the position of England 
is not only uncertain but precarious. The British 
are aware of this. Most of their foreign invest- 
ments are gone. Their industrial plant at home 
is worn out. Raw materials are lacking. Their 
railroads are in need of repair and replacement. 
There is a tremendous shortage of gocds of all 
kinds. Those offered for sale are of woefully 
inferior quality. Manpower has been seriously 
reduced by war casualties and the necessity of 
maintaining a large peacetime army. A large 
force of employees is needed merely to maintain 
the complicated ration system now accentuated 
by bread rationing that touches every living 
soul from infants in cradles to octogenarians in 
old peoples’ homes. Above all, Britain has an 
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appalling housing shortage. Fully one million 
homes were destroyed or irreparably damaged 
in air raids, and the most that the Housing 
Ministry could promise in 1946 was the repair 
or construction of only 200,000 housing units. 
These phases of the British postwar scene 
accentuate England’s battered and war dam- 
aged condition. Most of the cities have their 
grim reminders of the air raids that began in 
1940 and which the British refer to as “‘The 
Blitz,” and of the rocket bombs during the final 
year of the war. Everywhere are gutted homes, 
shattered office buildings, partially damaged or 
totally destroyed churches of some of which 
only the towers remain, huge piles of bricks, 
rubble, and dirt from which grass and weeds 
are growing as if nature abhorred these scars 


of war and did her best to cover them. Always 


objectionable in a garden are the weeds. Here 
they seemed beautiful and serviceable. To 
wander through the streets of London, Coven- 
try, Bristo!, Liverpool, and from train windows 
to see the damage in numerous towns, left in- 
delible impressions of fearful destruction of 
property and of what must have been terrifying 
holocausts of fire. In vain I tried to picture to 
myself what life was like during those years 
when hundreds of thousands of people slept 
every night on subway station platforms. Some 
of London’s subways are 80 feet underground. 
Interesting yet pathetic were the attempts to 
restore the windows in the stores along Regent 
Street, London’s famous great shopping center. 
Glass is scarce. Large panes such as formerly 
adorned the street windows are unobtainable. 
So the windows are covered with thin board 
veneer while only a small center aperture is 
fitted with glass. In Coventry I ventured down 
into an air raid shelter. I remained in it as long 
as I could stand its horrible stench. I triedto 
imagine its dark, dank corridors only five feet 
wide and lined on both sides with benches 
crowded with people of all ages anxiously 
waiting the siren’s all clear signal. In the midst 
of that grim reality how fantastic and foolish 
seemed my own service as an air raid warden 
in the City of Yonkers during the occasional 
practice blackouts when all I had to do was to 
patrol the streets and ring doorbells in homes 
that had failed to comply with blackout regula- 
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Entrance to the Air Raid Shelter in Coventry 


tions. In front of the Coventry air raid shelter 
I asked a policeman what was going to be done 
with it. With sardonic humor he replied, “‘ Noth- 
ing will be done until its stench gives the city a 
dose of typhus and then our incompetent city 
government will do something about it.” His 
extended comments about blackmarkets, bread 
rationing, housing shortage, discharged veterans 
seeking jobs, Russian expansionism, American 
delay in approving the British loan, and several 
other postwar disillusionments are really not fit 
to print! 

Disheartening were the facts about the dam- 
aged and destroyed churches throughout Eng- 
land. Most discouraging is the delay in recon- 
struction. The housing shortage must receive 
priority. Until the British people have homes 
in which to live, the construction of churches 
as well as new office buildings must wait. Only 
the most urgent temporary repairs can be 
approved. Moreover, with new city develop- 
ments planned in numerous communities, there 
will be further delays and even complete re- 
movals to other sites, as in the case of the famous 
Spurgeon Tabernacle in London and the Broad- 
mead Church in Bristol, the oldest Baptist 
Church in England. 

With heaviness of heart yet with a profound 
admiration for British steadfastness I stood in 
awe or sat in silent reverence amid the ruins of 
some of England’s historic churches. More than 
4,000 churches were destroyed or badly dam- 
aged by direct bombing or fire from adjacent 
buildings. The government has set up a War 
Damage Commission to appropriate funds to 
replace destroyed churches with plain sub- 
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stantial buildings. If the parishes wish more 
elaborate edifices the people can provide them 
when building supplies are again available. 
Only the most urgent reconstruction has thus 
far been undertaken, as in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
second only to St. Peter’s in Rome in size, where 
a financial campaign for 100,000 British pounds 
($400,000) is underway. So completely pulver- 
ized were acres of surrounding buildings in this 
area that for the first time the view of Sir 
Christopher Wren’s architectural masterpiece, 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is no longer obstructed by 
the previous building congestion around it. 
Readers of Missions may recall in Missions 
June, 1942, page 330 the photograph of St. James’ 
Church on Picadilly in flames after having been 
hit by incendiary bombs. It is today only a gutted 
shell of four walls and the tower. Weeds are 
growing in the nave. On the site of the completely 
demolished rectory or parsonage the Yardley 
Perfume Company displays a huge advertising 
billboard. The revenue from it is added to the 
reconstruction fund. In a temporary chapel under 
one of the balconies the congregation worships on 
Sundays amid the ruins of what had been one 
of London’s famous churches. 

Ambitious are the reconstruction plans for the 
destroyed Coventry Cathedral of which remain 
only the tower and a small chapel deep down 





Easter baptism in the now exposed baptistery in the 
ruined Tyndale Baptist Church in Bristol 
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in the crypt. Prophetically and fittingly it is 
named CHAPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Coventry 
was one of the earliest air raid casualties of the 
war because here the British had their largest 
airplane factories. On the night of November 
14, 1940 for 10 hours the city was bombed by 
500 nazi planes. Whether the cathedral was 
bombed deliberately, or accidentally because 
it stood near the plane factories, will never be 
determined. Plans for which funds are appealed 
call for a new cathedral, and in association with 
it a Christian Center as headquarters for united 
Christian action, and a Chapel of Unity “in 
which Anglicans and Free Churches with repre- 
sentatives of churches overseas may worship 
together and find in personal experience what 
it is to be a member of the universal Christian 
church.” 

Comparable to Coventry Cathedral in ruins 
stands the historic Tyndale Baptist Church in 
Bristol, named in memory of the great trans- 
lator of the Bible of the 16th century. In my 
hands I held the Tyndale translation, the only 
known copy in existence, carefully preserved in 
the vault of Bristol Baptist College. Its financial 
value is beyond calculation. Other literary 
treasures which Principal Arthur Dakin showed 
me during a memorable visit to this renowned 
Baptist educational institution in England, 
included a first edition of Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, two copies of Wycliffe’s translation of the 
Bible, and two copies of the first edition of the 
King James’ version, known respectively as the 
“he” and the “she” versions because one 
translates Ruth 3: 15 with “he” and the other 
with “‘she.” Believe it or not, this is true for I 
looked at both. Of the Tyndale Baptist Church 
only the tower and the baptistery remain, now 
exposed to the sky and the sun and the rain. 
On Easter Sunday in a drenching rain an im- 
pressive baptismal service was held here as 
shown in the front cover photograph. Undam- 
aged behind the ruins stands the Sunday school 
auditorium where the church holds services. It 
will probably be years before the sanctuary can 
be restored. 

Although Westminster Abbey did not escape 
the “blitz” the damage was fortunately mod- 
erate. The oldest stained glass window had been 
removed at the beginning of the war. The others 
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left in place suffered only slight breakage. Five 
Abbey houses were destroyed. The Cloisters 
and the Westminster School were seriously 
damaged and the great Abbey itself faced its 
greatest peril on the night of May 10, 1941 
when 30 incendiary bombs fell on its roof, of 
which 29 were quickly extinguished by fire 
wardens. The 30th bomb fell on an inaccessible 
part of the roof and started a fire. Complete 
restoration will take another year at a cost of 
$500,000. On Sunday morning when I attended 
service there the huge Abbey was packed to 
the doors. Only standing room was available. 
“World peace can be achieved,” said Canon 
J. S. Marrott in a thoughtful sermon related to 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers then in 
session in Paris, “only when each and every 
nation has surrendered the right to declare 
war.” National sovereignty, including that of 
the United States, being what it is, the Canon’s 
comment seems a long distance from fulfillment. 

Vivid memories of my boyhood were recalled 
when I stood within the vast, empty, gutted 
shell of what had been the Spurgeon Tabernacle. 
During my father’s 15-year pastorate of the 
High Street Baptist Church in Buffalo, N. Y., 
he had often quoted the great English preacher, 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon whose statue stands 
in the vestibule of Baptist Church Headquarters 
in London. Now I stood in Spurgeon’s church 
and on the spot where his pulpit had been and 
where Sunday after Sunday to immense audi- 
ences for 30 years he had preached the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. As shown in the 
picture on page 456 only the four walls remain 
standing. The steel girders that supported both 
galleries twisted and warped in the intense 
heat of the conflagration that destroyed the 
church, were removed and converted into muni- 
tions of war. As soon as the rubble, charred 
wood, and other debris could be cleared away, 
the floor was waterproofed. Now it serves as a 
roof over the chapel and Sunday school room 
below. On the Sunday forenoon of my visit, 
more than 200 people gathered for worship. 
Most curious was the story of the hidden 
Sunday school baptistery. Built into its floor 
more than 80 years ago, it had been forgotten 
even by the sexton whose father and grand- 
father had served as sextons before him. And 
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then came the blitz and the destruction of the 
church baptistery above. Suddenly the sexton 
recalled a boyhood incident when his grand- 
father had mentioned the useless baptistery in 
the lower hall. Lifting up the floor boards the 
present sexton discovered it. Today it serves 
for the baptism of candidates. Thus the minis- 
try of this historic church to its community goes 
on. Eventually it must move elsewhere. The 
London Planning Council has an ambitious re- 
construction program for this area and a 
proposed highway will run through the site on 
which the ruined church now stands. 

The 4,000 churches damaged or destroyed 
throughout Britain during the war include 760 
Baptist churches of. which 60 are completely 
destroyed and 680 repairable. Concerning 20 
others no final decision has been reached. In 
London alone 250 Baptist churches were dam- 
aged and 24 destroyed. While the government’s 
War Damage Fund promises to repair or re- 
build, that does not include pews, carpets, organs 
and other equipment and it provides only 
simple modest structures to meet basic mini- 
mum spiritual needs. All else must be provided 
by the church membership. Both because of 
inadequate amounts and considerably higher 
construction costs, insurance will not be suff- 
cient to supplement government grants. So the 
Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland is 
promoting a Reconstruction Campaign to raise 
150,000 pounds or $600,000, of which 100,000 
pounds or $400,000 will apply to church re- 
construction at home and 50,000 pounds or 
$200,000 for Baptist reconstruction on the 
continent of Europe. This generous gesture of 
assistance and good will to the Baptists of 
Europe and particulalry to the German) Bap- 
tists merits the highest commendation. The 
campaign is called THE VICTORY THANKSGIVING 
FUND. Reproduced on the opposite page is one 
of the campaign posters. | 

It is the irony of fate that the oldest Baptist 
church in Britain, the Broadmead Church in 
Bristol, which escaped unharmed throughout 
the war, is destined to be a postwar casualty. All 
around the undamaged church stand the gap- 
ing ruins of stores and office buildings that 
suffered in the repeated raids on Bristol. The 
city plans a new and thoroughly modern shop- 
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ping and business center in the area where the 
church stands. A two lane highway with a 
narrow park separating the two lanes will cut 
through the church site. Bristol Baptists have 
registered strong protest which received sup- 
port by the Executive Committee of the Baptist 
World Alliance at its meeting in Washington on 
May 29, 1946. But these appeals will likely 
receive only sympathetic consideration and then 
be politely declined. Against the march of 
progress and municipal postwar reconstruction 
plans this historic church must bow to the in- 
evitable, find a new site and erect a new edifice. 

Unfortunately in Britain more than physical 
repair and reconstruction is required. It needs 
no expert observer to sense that. In the coast 
towns there was a general evacuation of the 
population. Many people have not returned. 
Church programs in the cities were almost 
completely disrupted. Sunday evening services 
were abolished because of blackouts. Sunday 
schools ceased because children were evacuated 
to safer areas. Most young men and women 
were in the armed services or in war production 
plants far from their home communities. With 
one million houses or apartments destroyed, 
home life everywhere was badly shaken if not 
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eliminated altogether. Broken congregations 
need to be reunited. Scattered fellowships must 
be restored. Church organizations that ceased 
during the war must be revived. In communities 
where several Free Churches maintained union 
services, the separate congregations must be 
helped to resume their independent ministries. 
Above all, the British Baptists must join with 
their fellow Christians in facing the total reli- 
gious needs of the British people and in helping 
them overcome the spiritual inertia and in- 
difference, the cold sterility of religious formal- 
ism, the public’s weariness of war, and its re- 
sentment over the slim prospect of better living 
conditions for a long time to come. And among 
other inevitable results of the war were collapse 
of morals, increase in drinking, and widespread 
cynicism and disillusionment. Even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has admitted that with 
only 2,500,000 members in the Anglican Church 
out of a total British population of more than 
40,000,000, Britain is today a pagan nation 
presenting an immense evangelistic opportunity. 

Beneath all these considerations and im- 
mense physical, social, moral and spiritual 
needs, the basic characteristics of the British 
people are still in evidence. They grumble at 
bread rationing, are dismayed over the ex- 
panding world influence of Russia, and are 
grievously disappointed over the long, hard, 
hazardous road to peace, security, and pros- 
perity that they must travel. Yet the same 
courage, determination, and conscientiousness 
that characterized their war effort is still with 
them and will likely see them through. Although 
they do not boast about it, the visitor senses a 
real yet subdued and unostentatious pride in 
the sublime fact of history that for an entire 
year, from the Dunkirk disaster until Hitler’s 
fatal blunder in attacking Russia, the British 
people on their little island and with only such 
aid as the British Dominions could furnish, 
stood alone against the forces of naziism. Sus- 
tained by that solemn pride they grimly yet 
grumblingly accept their continued postwar 
hardships, bravely try to recover their lost 
world trade, reaccumulate their vanished foreign 
investments, recapture their lost global markets, 
rebuild with the aid of the American loan their 
financial position, and realistically face their 
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immense and well nigh insoluble imperial prob- 
lems such as India, Palestine, the Arab World, 
and the expansion of Russia which everywhere 
touches British imperial interests. Above all, 
in cooperation with the people of the United 
States the British people have placed their faith 
and trust in the new organization THE UNITED 
NATIONS. They propose to give it loyal support 
and help so that its high goal of building a new 
world of peace will eventually be achieved. 

In Liverpool I visited the gutted ruins of one 
of the oldest churches in England, the Church 
of Our Lady and St. Nicholas. It was built in 
1870 and for nearly six centuries has been a 
landmark visible from ships in the Mersey 
River and from the entire Liverpool Dock area. 
Like so many other churches, only the tower 
and the four walls remain with their blasted 
windows. Weeds grow in the nave. The entire 
stone mosaic center aisle is covered with a 
growth of moss. Where once was the altar stands 
across made from the charred wood of one of the 
oak beams. For nine consecutive nights the 
nazis bombed the Liverpool dock area in an 
attempt to destroy this great shipping port 
through which American war supplies reached 





the hard pressed British people. Standing in this 
congested shipping area, the fate of the church 
edifice was inevitable. Inside the four battered 
walls in a simple corrugated iron-roofed tem- 
porary chapel the congregation worships in the 
hope that eventually their greatly cherished 
and historic church will rise again from its ruins. 
A short distance from this church and in the 
wall of an approach to one of the immense 
Liverpool docks, a huge stone has been placed 
and on it has been carved this inscription: 
Here in the dark days of war and in the bright 
dawn of victory American troops and cargoes 
moved through this port furthered by British 
and Americans working together. This stone 
records their unity in accomplishing their mis- 
sion. Erected by the 15th Port, U. S. A., 1944. 
Working together in war the task of British 
and Americans has been achieved. What re- 
mains is similar, effective, wholehearted, co- 
operation in achieving the far more difficult and 
stupendous task of establishing a truly just and 
enduring world peace. 


NOTE—The second in this series of articles 
on a visit to postwar Europe will deal with 
postwar Germany and will appear in the 
next issue. — ED. 


UUUUY Viva, 
Facts Are Always More Convincing than Arguments 


By JITSUO MORIKAWA 


WG EIT IS difficult now to recall how tense were 
shoe ; 
the emotions of the American people in 
January, 1944. The War Loan drive and 
the atrocity stories from Bataan were filling the 
news channels of the nation. Yet in that same 
month, on Sunday, January 29, 1944, the mem- 
bers of the First Baptist Church of Chicago held 
a congregational business meeting. They prayed 
and deliberated. Then they unanimously voted 
to call a Japanese-American, as their Associate 
Pastor. Although Dr. Eric L. Titus, the pastor, 
is a man of quiet reserve, he was moved to tears 
with that demonstration of heroic Christian 
faith by his people. No special background of 
previous interest in interracial problems charac- 
terized the church whose membership consists of 
laborers, doctors, business men, teachers and 
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The story of an unusual adventure in interracial 
fellowship and friendship on a basis of full 
equality at the First Baptist Church in Chicago, 
Ill., which illustrates conclusively that facts are 
at all times more convincing than arguments 





office workers. Only thinly scattered through the 
congregation were a few Japanese-Americans, for 
they had not yet begun to attend the services. 
Responsible ministers questioned the action 
seriously. “It will kill the church,” was a 
frequently repeated statement. 

Tradition was broken. The church refused to 
create a special mission department or a segre- 
gated ministry to Japanese-American resettlers 
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in Chicago. The new Associate Pastor was spe- 
cifically called to assume the duties that nat- 
urally fall upon any minister. He was to serve on 
the ministerial staff of the church to minister to 
the entire congregation regardless of race. 

A unanimous vote in itself was no guarantee 
of success! Indeed, the vote was taken after it 
was clearly explained that the experiment could 
be terminated at any time by a vote of the 
church. The Associate Minister himself en- 
tered the work with no little fear. In less than 
three short years the ministry of the Japanese- 
American pastor has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Such criticism as has come has 
come wholly from those whose life and activity 
in the church had long ago ceased or who were 
on the fringes. Almost without exception those 
now active in the life of the church are enthusi- 
astic for what God has wrought in their midst. 

Testing time came when Dr. E. L. Titus, the 
pastor, was called to the University of Southern 
California, only nine months after the Japanese- 
American came to be associated with him. Dur- 
ing the five months that followed, until the com- 
ing of the new minister, Rev. F. Robert Steiger, 
the Associate Minister served the church alone. 
During this interim, he was asked to assume the 
full responsibilities of the pastor, preaching both 
morning and evening on Sundays, conducting 
prayer services, calling in homes, performing 
weddings, burying the dead and baptizing new 
members. 

A variety of experiences came to Mr. Mori- 
kawa in First Baptist. When a Japanese-Ameri- 
can was employed by a business in Chicago, one 
of the Caucasian workers was incensed about it. 
First he objected to the employer, declaring that 
he would quit the job if the Japanese were not 
removed. The employer refused to grant his 
request. Next the man appealed to his fellow 
employees to strike unless the worker was re- 
moved. They refused. Meanwhile he was seeking 
a friendly church in Chicago. One Sunday morn- 
ing he attended the First Baptist Church. In the 
pulpit was the Japanese-American Associate 
Pastor, Rev. Jitsuo Morikawa! The worship 
service and the sermon by Mr. Morikawa con- 
victed the man of sin. He was converted. Deep 
prejudice and hate were uprooted. He became a 
new person in Christ. When the deacons asked 









































whom he should like to have baptize him, the 
new convert could have chosen the Caucasian 
minister. But he said: “I want to be baptized 
by Mr. Morikawa.” 

A young man of the church stationed at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, asked the 
Japanese-American pastor to visit him and be 
introduced to his fellow sailors as his pastor. His 
racial background made it necessary to enquire 
of U.S. Naval Intelligence if he would be permit- 
ted on the premises. Is it possible to realize what 
it meant to make that visit? Or can one know the 
thrill that came over this minister when he 
called upon the young wife of a service man in a 
hospital. The minister was timid about visiting 
her in a general ward. Would she be embar- 
rassed to have a Japanese-American call upon 
her? The spontaneous grace and delight with 
which he was received at once assured him of her 
appreciation of the pastoral visit. Without any 
sense of racial difference she introduced the 
minister as her pastor to the patients near her 
and to her nurse. Because of Sunday work this 
young woman had been in church only once 
prior to that hospital visit, but Christianity of 
the highest order was radiated with beauty and 
simplicity in the hospital ward that afternoon. 
The thrilling moment will never be erased from 
the memory of the minister. 

A well known surgeon of the city, a member of 
the First Baptist Church, makes his home in a 
Lake Shore apartment. To have a man with a 
Japanese face ask for the name of this doctor at 
the desk may have raised questions in the recep- 
tionist’s mind, but the cordial voice that an- 
swered the telephone saying, “‘please come up,” 
left no question as to the welcome in that home. 
The pastoral visit that started as an adventure 
of faith ended with a deep sense of kinship and 
a new appreciation of the strength of the com- 
mon denominator Christian men and women 
have in Jesus Christ. 

These, and other instances give the Japanese- 
American minister assurance that racial bound- 
aries can be overcome by the grace of God. In 
the First Baptist Church there is a sense of 
normalcy. No one seems conscious of anything 
unusual. There is no feeling that a great Chris- 
tian deed is being done through this experience 
of assimilation. People take each other as human 
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beings, neither artificially nor overly solicitious 
with kindness, nor with prejudice. 

Few Japanese-Americans attended the church 
when the new relationship was started two years 
ago. Now large numbers are in the congregation. 
The Japanese-American minister on the staff is 
evidence to them that the church is sincere in its 
attempt to practice Christian brotherhood with 
neither prejudice nor paternalism. Large num- 
bers of Japanese-American resettlers live near 
the church. Others come from distant parts of 
the city because the church is easily reached by 
public transportation. The facilities of the 
church building are adequate for a varied pro- 
gram with a large number of young people. The 
beautiful Gothic sanctuary inspires worship. 
The fellowship hall is spacious and clean. The 
gymnasium is open for recreation. Never had 
such equipment been available in segregated 
churches! 

At Sunday services there are as many Japa- 
nese-Americans as there are Caucasians. They 
serve as ushers, deacons, trustees, Sunday school 
teachers and in the Choir. There is a fair and 
reasonable Christian democracy with participa- 
tion on the basis of the individual’s worth and 
ability. Preaching duties are divided equally and 
likewise the general leadership of the church. 
Financial participation is invited. Between 40 
and 50 make weekly pledges to the church. 

The church has proved to be a blessing to 
many of the young men and women who were 
moved out of their homes and communities on 
the Pacific coast. A girl 20 years of age arrived in 
Chicago alone, preceding her parents by six 
months. Soon she was active in the church, at- 
tended the services, became a member of the 
choir and a regular participant. She now looks 
forward to some special Christian ministry. 

A graduate student in Political Science at the 
University of Chicago had his first experience 
with this church at a Hallowe’en Party. He later 
remarked that the cordiality of the one who met 
him at the door started him attending the First 
Baptist Church. This friendly Christian greeting 
came from Miss May Kokobun, student at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School, now mar- 
ried to Rev. Masumi Toyotome, a graduate 
student at Columbia University. Together they 
are planning to go as missionaries to Japan. He 
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is entering diplomatic service but has developed 
a strong Christian conviction of the necessity of 
Jesus Christ in all the areas of life. 

An insurance salesman, one of the most highly 


- regarded leaders among the Japanese-Americans 


of the city, is not only active among his own 
people but in larger circles as well. This summer 
he will be the chairman of one of the YMCA 
youth camps at Lake Geneva. He puts life and 
animation into the fellowship. 

On Sacrifice Sunday the two ministers were 
deeply moved to see an envelope in which was 
enclosed a considerable sum of money. They 
knew the sacrifice out of which that money 
came. It came from a young girl who is responsi- 
ble for the support of her parents on her meager 
salary, but who bears her heavy load with joyous 
self-forgetfulness, and who faithfully supports 
the church with her regular weekly pledge. Both 
ministers looked at each other deeply moved and 
unable to say a word but each understood the 
feeling of the other. 

The success of our bold Christian experiment 
has been due to several factors. First, the pastor 
of the church, Dr. Eric L. Titus, who dared to 
be convinced of the rightness of the move at an 
inopportune time in our nation’s history. Sec- 
ond, Secretary John W. Thomas then of the 
Department of Cities of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society entertained in his soul 
dreams of this kind long before it became an 
actuality. He made the proposal to the pastor 
and through the pastor to the church. Third, the 
successor to Dr. Titus at the First Baptist 
Church who does not argue interracial brother- 
hood. To him it is a veritable and natural fact. 
And facts are always more convincing than 
arguments. So many of the Japanese-Americans 
have said that they never are conscious that he is 
a person of another racial background. 

Several other persons could be named whose 
leadership has been invaluable. Yet outstanding 
is the fact that ordinary people by and large 
were so Christian that friendship with those of 
another race was as natural as friendship with 
those of their own race. It is to the credit of the 
members of the First Baptist Church that this 
experiment in interracial relations has suc- 
ceeded. Each one has contributed by his unob- 
trusive, Christian sincerity and friendship. 
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WHE ‘TRAINING given to students in the 
Ramapatnam Baptist Theological Semi- 
3 nary includes active participation in an 
annual evangelistic campaign. This year one 
party consisted of 15 students and four teachers. 
On the urgent invitation of Rev. B. R. Moses, 
director of evangelism we decided to spend the 
two weeks in the area. Our experience was 
stimulating and fruitful from the start. 

Early in the morning we left Ramapatnam by 
train. We established ourselves in the corner of 
a large third class railway carriage bound for 
i Bezwada. The compartment contained about 
100 people. Soon all eyes were turned our way 
and necks were craned to see what was going on. 
Harmonicas, drums and fiddles had come out of 
hiding and Christian hymns were being sung. 
It was a unique audience, a cross-section of 
Indian life. The people were at leisure and will- 
ing to be entertained. Whenever the train made 
long stops we preached and received the keenest 
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The Gospel Was Preached to the People 


By FRANK P. MANLEY 
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Main building and students at the Baptist Theological Seminary in Ramapatnam, South India. Most of the 
Baptist preachers in the South India mission have been trained in this institution 
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Students in the Baptist Theological Seminary 
in South India receive valuable practical experi- 
ence in evangelism as is evident from this in- 
teresting description of an evangelistic campaign 
of two weeks in which 15 students and four 
members of the seminary faculty participated 














attention. People standing on the platform 
crowded around the train windows to hear. 
When gospel portions were offered for sale our 
entire stock was quickly disposed of and an 
urgent order posted for more. 

At Bezwada we were met by Rev. and Mrs. 
B. R. Moses and by Rev. M. J. Prakasam, 
Manager of the Christian Literature Society’s 
Book Depot. He and Mrs. Prakasam acted as 
our hosts and permitted us to camp at the Book 
Depot and their adjacent home. All our meals 
were provided by the Christian groups and 
churches which we visited. Not once during our 
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whole tour did we have to buy a meal or arrange 
for our own cooking. The hospitality of the 
churches was generous and unfailing. From day 
to day we enjoyed a continual feast not merely 
of good fellowship but of the best Indian food. 

The first night was typical of all 14 during our 
two weeks’ campaign. Two Baptist families had 
invited us to supper. After supper a meeting was 
held in the open street in front of their house. 
Rev. M. J. Ramanjulu, the Seminary’s Director 
of Evangelism, in cooperation with Rev. B. R. 
Moses planned this and all the other public 
meetings of the trip. The singing and other 
music was directed by Rev. B. Samuel, the 
Seminary’s teacher of music. Two students and 
two teachers addressed the audience. Plenty of 


music was interspersed. The audience, as on all. 


subsequent nights, was ready for more than we 
could give. 

On the following morning, as on other morn- 
ings, there was a service at dawn before people 
went to work. The middle of the day was re- 
served for rest, individual conversations, read- 
ing. The daily rest was needed, for our nights 
seldom permitted more than four or five hours’ 
sleep. Starting out after tea (and this luxury was 
never overlooked by our hosts) we would hold 
two fully set-up public meetings in strategic 
places, presenting the gospel to non-Christians. 
These meetings lasted from three to four hours. 
Then came dinner and a night meeting among 
the Christians. 

One of the pleasantest experiences of the tour 
was a visit to Kondapalli. We rose at 4:00 a.m. 
and caught a train at 5:00 a.m. Arrived at the 
historic village we found the Christians expect- 
ing us and ready to listen. So we immediately 
conducted a sunrise service in which all took 
part with hearty good will. Preaching before 
eating requires a bit of extra grace and grit but 
the earnest attention of the Christian group 
more than repaid our effort. Then coffee and 
other good things in abundance were provided. 
After this refreshment we all climbed the hill to 





visit the ancient fort and ruined palace, an in- 
teresting place with legend and history mingling 
in its romance: magic, heroism, love, intrigue 
and slaughter. We drank from the ancient res- 
ervoir on the summit. Resting in the shadow of 
a huge store house looking out across a deep 
gorge to battlemented heights beyond and we 
talked of the vain and wasted labor of men in all 
ages. What toil men spent in piling huge stones 
to raise barriers against one another. If only 
men could trust one another and work together 
for the common good, what a different world 
this would be. 

Going down the hill in the noonday heat we 
were glad to find the noon meal ready. Before we 
took the train back to Bezwada the whole party 
had been invited to two tea parties. Then we 
conducted an evening meeting. Arriving late 
in the city we established camp in the school 
house, a spacious building on a breezy hillside. 
It was very late when the evening meal was 
finished. But the people were impatiently wait- 
ing for the evening program to begin. Men, 
women and children crowded the building to its 
capacity for a midnight meeting, eager to listen 
to music and preaching as long as we cared to 
continue. 

I broke all previous records for continuous 
subsistence on Indian diet with never a hint of 
indigestion and I endured the extreme irregu- 
larity of meals and sleep, as well as any student 
in the party! It was an exhilarating experience. 

Thus our work went on for two strenuous 
weeks. We held services with all the Christian 
groups in Bezwada and had a very full and 
happy Sunday in Guntur. Then we spent a week 
visiting towns of the Madira field. Enthusiasm 
deepened as the days passed. Every day was a 
feast of good fellowship within our own party 
and in our mingling with the Christian leaders 
of the churches. It was a happy and profitable 
experience for the students. Numerous village 
congregations were inspired, and the gospel was 
preached to the people. 
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A Present Joun A. Mackay 
of Princeton Theological Seminary 
who is also President of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions 
and was for 16 years a Presbyterian 
missionary in South America, is on 
a five months’ tour of Presbyterian 
missions in Latin America. He is 
including a few missions of other 
denominations in his itinerary and 
so he spent two days with the 
Baptist Mission in Managua, Nic- 
aragua. Baptist Missionary Lloyd 
E. Wise reports that Dr. Mackay’s 
visit included a conference with 
Baptist workers on Saturday, a 
dinner with the missionaries on 
Saturday evening, preaching in 
English to the Sunday morning 
English-speaking congregation, and 
in Spanish to the Spanish-speaking 
Baptist congregation, and dinner 
with the Baptist missionaries as 
guests of the American Ambassa- 
dor. On Monday Dr. Mackay spoke 
to teachers and students in the 
Baptist high school, and then de- 


parted by plane. 


A AppROXIMATELY 100 NEGRO 
PASTORS attended last summer’s 
2nd annual Baptist Ministers In- 
stitute at Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Ga. Faculty members in- 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





cluded Prof. E. A. McDowell of 
the Southern Baptist ‘Theological 
Seminary, Dr. R. H. Bowling of 
the First Baptist Church of Nor- 
folk, Va., Prof. J. B. Pritchard of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, and 
Director G. D. Kelsey of the More- 
house School of Religion. Topics 
of lectures and discussions in- 
cluded, “Studies in the Prophecies 
of Jeremiah,” “Studies in the Gos- 
pel of Matthew,” and “The Social 
Principles of Jesus.” 


A New missionaries te Haiti, 
appointed at the last meeting of the 
Home Mission Board, are Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold K. Heneise who will 
begin their service in January, 
1947 upon completion of their 
studies at Eastern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. Both are grad- 
uates of Redlands University. 


A On Octoser Ist Rev. Howard 
T. Joslyn succeeds Rev. Samuel 
Fehl as the Home Mission Board’s 
Associate Eastern Director of Home 
Visitation Evangelism. Mr. Fehl 
resigned his directorship in order 
to re-enter the pastorate. Mr. 


Joslyn has been pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Derry, N. H., 
for the past six years. He is a 
graduate of Gordon College and of 
Gordon Divinity School. His area 
of service in home visitation evan- 
gelism includes New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Delaware. All appointments 
should be made through the Home 
Mission Society, 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


A ONE OF THE FINEST STORIES of 
Assamese Christian fidelity came 
from Burma with the restoration 
of 15 cases of books to the Pierce 
Divinity School at Insein, Burma. 
Just before the Japanese arrived, 
an Assamese student at the Sem- 
inary, realizing what would hap- 
pen to the school and its buildings 
under the Japanese occupation of 
Burma, had packed the books 
which constituted the entire sem- 
inary library and had hidden them 
in the jungle. Dr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Wiatt during their long missionary 
career in Burma had spent much 
time in accumulating and catalog- 
ing these books. Now they are 
safely back at the institution and 
again of service to its students in 
study and research. 





The second annual Negro Baptist Ministers Institute at Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Growing Menace of Alcoholic Liquor Advertising 


By DONALD B. CLOWARD 


Liquor Industry is BIG business. 
Bes. of all kinds of alcoholic beverages 
reached in 1945 an all-time high of 
$7,800,000,000, according to government tax re- 
ports. This is $800,000,000 more than the 
previous high record of the preceding year. 

More startling is the fact that in 20 years the 
Liquor Industry has become an accepted and 
respected business. Any one questioning this 
need only to listen to the radio, attend the mov- 
ies, read a popular magazine, or look in on any 
fashionable cocktail lounge in an American city. 
Liquor patrons include thousands of the social 
and intellectual leaders of the nation. Other 
thousands of highly respected citizens—even 
church officials—if not found lounging in the 
bars are nevertheless helping to increase liquor 
profits by imbibing quietly among friends or in 
their own homes. Careful surveys by several 
research bureaus independent of professional 
temperance societies indicate that approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 American citizens above the 
ages of 15 years are social drinkers today, which 
means they are either casual drinkers or steady 
imbibers. This represents nearly 50% of the 
adult population. 

Add to this a third fact hardly less alarming. 
The Liquor Industry as BIG business spent 
more than $100,000,000 in 1945 on all kinds of 
advertising. Is there any relation between these 
three facts: Big business—social respectability— 
vast advertising? 

Why does American business spend huge 
sums each year in advertising? Obviously for the 
purpose of marketing its own product. Most ad- 
vertising is competitive. A firm advertises its 
product in competition with other firms, each 
competing for the market. The Liquor Industry 
is no exception. Seldom does one see an adver- 
tisement about liquer in general. Instead the 
potential customer is persuaded to try a spe- 
cifically mentioned brand when he wants a really 
satisfying, refreshing drink. 

Some people argue that competitive advertis- 
ing does not increase the total consumption and 
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alcoholic liquor advertising and some construc- 
tive proposals as to what Northern Baptists can 
and should do about it in checking this growing 
evil in American life 





that there is little relation between Liquor 
Industry’s $7,800,000,000 gross sales and the 
$100,000,000 spent for advertising. Hardly will 
one attempt to disprove the relation between 
mounting sales and growing respectability. But 
every business man who advertises knows that 
while he is competing for business he is also add- 
ing his bit to the conditioning process. There are 
always potential consumers of his product 
among the millions who are yet to be reached. 
Thus the sum total of competitive advertising 
of any commodity, automobiles, electric refrig- 
erators, or liquor, does increase the total sales. 
This has been the history: of the enormous 
growth of commercial advertising agencies 
across the country. 

Further proof of this can easily be seen by 
remembering the skillful way in which the 
Liquor Industry has approached the problem of 
persuading the feminine sex to become imbibers. 
There was a day not so far distant when no repu- 
table magazine would think of carrying an ad- 
vertisement featuring a fashionably gowned 
woman with a glass of liquor in her hand. 
Former liquor advertisements limited them- 
selves to the male circle. Then slowly the ladies 
began to join the group. At first they were 
merely included in the picture. Later they were 
shown passing drinks to the men. The next step 
taken only after careful conditioning of the 
reading public pictured a charming hostess not 
merely within the circle, or passing the drinks to 
the men, but holding a glass of sparkling liquor 
im her own hand. Womanhood had at long last 
arrived at full emancipation! Let no one seriously 
contend that this ingenious bit of advertising has 
not had a direct affect on the enormous increase 
of women drinkers during the past decade. 
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Any realistic attack therefore on this growing 
social evil must come to grips with the fact 
of respectability. But respectability has been 
achieved largely through skillful advertising. So 
long therefore, as drinking continues to be 
thought of as the thing to do, the cause of 
temperance is a lost cause, and alcoholism year 
by year will steadily increase. To be sure the 
Liquor Industry is itself alarmed at the increase 
of the number of alcoholics, currently estimated 
at more than 800;000. But according to recent 
scientific studies 50,000,000 drinkers will in- 
evitable produce their percentage of alcoholics. 
So one leading distiller, on the heels of the 
spectacular showing of “The Lost Weekend” 
advanced the information that “some people 
should not drink.” But his statements did not 
mention the further significant fact known to 
medical science that there is no way of telling 
who among casual or heavy drinkers wil] even- 
tually become an alcoholic. And after a person, 
man or woman, has joined the company of the 
“lost,” it is late to make the discovery that such 
a person should not drink. This revealing fact 
alone should give us pause. 

The Christian church dare no longer dodge the 
issue. It must deal more vigorously with the 
problem than it has in recent years, instead of 
leaving the battle with the professional tem- 
perance societies, even though many of them 
root back in the church and receive their major 
support from church people. 

Northern Baptists are finally aroused. They 
are determined to do their part in a new pro- 
gram of education and action in an effort to re- 
verse this alarming trend in American life. In a 
resolution passed unanimously at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., last May, the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion charged the Council on Christian Social 
Progress with the task of initiating a program 
aimed at the commercial advertising of liquor. 
Plans are now complete. The campaign will be 
launched throughout the churches of the Con- 
vention beginning on World Temperance Sun- 
day October 27th. Ministers are being urged to 
observe the day through sermons dealing with 
the problems, by announcements in church 
calendars, and through local action committees. 


Northern Baptists are asked to do three 
things: (1), to send postcards of protest to all 
radio stations carrying liquor sponsored com- 
mercials over the air; (2), to send cards to the 
Moving Picture Industry deploring the contin- 
ued drinking scenes in many popular movies; 
and (3), to clip liquor advertisements from their 
newspapers and magazines and send them to 
the editors and publishers with a protest sticker 
attached. 

The Council on Christian Social Progress in 
preparation for this enormous undertaking has 
prepared cards and stickers and a complete 
manual of instructions. On September 1st every 
Northern Baptist pastor received a packet in- 
cluding a covering letter, a manual of instruc- 
tions and an order blank. A similar packet went 
also to the president of every local woman’s 
society. Posters, envelopes of illustrated post 
cards and stickers will be furnished in any 
quantity at nominal cost to all those who will 
cooperate in the campaign. 

The program has two purposes. A million 
people sending cards and stickers will serve 
notice on the Liquor Industry that the public is 
becoming aroused. But more than this, the very 
participation in the program will further edu- 
cate those undertaking it in the seriousness of 
the problem itself. Christian people themselves 
need to become aware of this growing menace to 
the home, community, the nation. Progress can 
be made. Already some 20,000 newspapers and 
magazines refuse liquor advertising, and Canada 
does not permit beverage alcohol advertising 
over the air. 

Temporary campaign headquarters have been 
set up by the Council on Christian Social Prog- 
ress in New Haven, Conn., under the direction of 
Rev. R. LaRue Cober, chairman of the Council’s 
Committee on Social Evils. Leaders of several 
other denominations have become interested in 
our program. Three state temperance societies 
are planning to purchase quantities of our stick- 
ers and cards to promote the idea in their areas. 
For further information, or to secure supplies 
write direct to: The Committee on Social Evils, 
Council on Christian Social Progress, Box 1872, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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When a Missionary Dies in Burma 


The funeral of Walter L. Keyser and the story of how hewas drowned 
in the Sittang River only three weeks after his return to Burma 


— has just lost one of its 
urgently needed missionaries 
only three weeks after his return. 
Rev. Walter L. Keyser was 
drowned in the Sittang River early 
on the morning of May 28, 1946. 
He and Mrs. Keyser had returned 
to Burma on May 38, 1946 after 
four years of absence enforced by 
the Japanese occupation. 

Burma’s rice fields and friendly 
people looked mighty good to the 
Keysers as they steamed back up 
the Rangoon River. But Burma’s 
towns and cities presented a sorry 
sight of ruin and overgrown jungle 
where bomb and fire and looting 
had taken a heavy toll. 

The need in Burma for mis- 
sionaries was so great that urgent 
calls came from the people of three 
different mission stations asking 
that the Keysers be designated to 
them. It was finally decided to 
send the Keysers to Toungoo on 
the Road to Mandalay. From 1931 
to 1985 Mr. Keyser had been sta- 
tioned in Toungoo and so he had 
felt that he was going back to 
work among friends. He decided 
to go on up to Toungoo alone with 
relief supplies to see what living 
accommodations in that war- 
pounded town he could find for his 
family. On the morning of May 27 
he drove up to Toungoo and 
stopped with Karen friends whose 
house stood on the bank of the 
Sittang River. 

It was a real joy after so many 
years to get back to people and 
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surroundings he knew and loved 
so well. Early the next morning he 
set off on foot to visit former 
mission schools and people. He 
met and talked with a number of 
Christian friends and made ap- 
pointments to meet at the school. 
On returning to the home of his 
host, being warm, he went down 
to the river to bathe. He swam out 
into the current and then some- 
thing happened. Suddenly he dis- 
appeared without even having a 
chance to call for help. A boy in 
the house on the river bank raised 
the alarm. But it was too late. 
His body was found later in the 
day fifteen miles down the river. 
Funerals in Burma are simple 
and uncommercialized, planned 
and carried out by family and 
neighboring friends. Fragrant 
boards were bought at the sawmill. 
The coffin was made under the 
house by Karen carpenters. Lovely 
gardenias, orchids and ferns were 
brought in by Christian neighbors 
from their gardens, and fashioned 
into wreaths and crosses. The grave 
was dug by Christian friends. The 
hearse was a former army truck, 
borrowed for the occasion. The 
services were held in the packed 
assembly hall of the burnt-out 
Bunker School, the only Baptist 
school building in Toungoo with 
walls still standing. The service 
opened and closed with wonderful 
singing by the Karen choirs. After 


the simple service Mr. Keyser’s 
body was taken for burial to the 
Karen cemetery beyond the ruins 
of the Karen School. At the grave 
the choirs sang of that wonderful 
love of God which has strength- 
ened Christian hearts down through 
the centuries. The services were 
conducted by Thra Peter Hla in 
the midst of that beauty of nature 
which Mr. Keyser had always en- 
joyed so much. 

The Burma Mission and the 
Christian people of Burma are all 
going to miss Walter L. Keyser. 
His quiet and perfectly sincere 
nature, his conscientious under- 
taking of every task presented to 
him, his deep sympathy, and his 
very close personal relation with 
his Lord and Master all inspired 
and helped us. We are all the 
poorer for his going. 


Missionaries Are Returning 
to Their Fields 


Slowly but surely missionaries 
are getting back to their fields. 
Older missionaries who were evacu- 
ated and detained at home during 
the war or were temporarily out of 
missionary service while engaged 
in military service are finding a 
royal welcome and much to do on 
their return. Newly appointed mis- 
sionaries are utilizing whatever 
means of early postwar transporta- 
tion is available. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows a party who sailed from San 
Francisco for India and China on 
the U. S. Navy Transport General 
Hersey. From left to right are 
Arvid Berg and his mother who re- 
turned to Bengal Orissa where 
Rev. August A. Berg has been back 
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Missionaries about to sail on the U. S. Navy Transport General Hersey 


on the field since August, 1944. a new appointee in Bengal Orissa. 
Next are Rev. and Mrs. Robert G. Last in the group is Prof. Frederick 
Johnson and son Richard. They G. Dickason who returned to Jud- 
were appointed in 1941 but Mr. son College shortly before the un- 
Johnson entered the Marine Air fortunate death of Rev. Walter L. 
Corps as a Chaplain and was Keyser which he reports on page 
recently released at the special 476. Two other missionaries, Rev. 
request of the Foreign Mission and Mrs. Charles B. Scott and 
Board. They are designated to their two small daughters, who 
evangelistic work in the Chin Hills sailed on the same ship as new ap- 

of Burma. The two women are pointees to engage in evangelistic 
t Miss Lena Keans who returned to work in South India, had not 
South China and Miss Elizabeth reached the ship when the photo- 
Mooney who began her service as_ graph was taken. 
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Five Fruitful Months of Evangelism in India 
By MAURICE BLANCHARD 


R FIVE months, Ihave been at some of the churches I have 

in Kavali, and ‘have just fin- worked among during these past 
ished out the busy touring season, five months, strengthening and 
the busiest, happiest, fullest, most comforting them. At the end of one 
fruitful five months I have had on _ of the meetings a young man con- 
the mission field. I visited 70 vil- fessed his sins and professed faith 
lages and preached 90 times. Here in Christ. He was the first who had 

in the room where I sit writing this so come out at the close of a meet- 

report, the temperature isjust now ing, as people do sometimes at 
108 degrees Fahrenheit. For the home. There have been three more 
last four days we have been in the such men. One night after I had 
center of a heat wave. Tomorrow held a street meeting among the 
I go out on my last tour, a visit caste people of a village, one of the 
like the second missionary journey caste men came to say that he 
of Paul, when I will take alastlook wanted to pray. So he followed to 








- the church. We read John 14: 





25-80, talked about the peace 
which Christ gives, and after 
prayer, he claimed that peace had 
come into his heart. He came back 
the next morning, to buy a New 
Testament, and I talked a long 
time with him again. 

You will be interested in com- 
parisons between the work at Na- 
rasaravupet and here in Kavali. 
Narasaravupet is in the mass- 
movement area, because in many 
cases there an entire village, or 
practically an entire village, in the 
early days, came out for Christ all 
at one time. In Kavali one will find 
that only a small part of a village 
has accepted Christ. Last year in 
the three fields, Narasaravupet, 
Gurzala and Sattenapalle, we had 
780 baptisms. Here in the four 
fields of Kavali, Udayagiri, At- 
makur and Allur, we had 318 
baptisms. 

The two fields, Atmakur and 
Udayagiri, in particular, have been 
more neglected in recent years than 
the others. So I decided to give a 
bigger proportion of time to those 
two fields, during the touring sea- 
son. When you are the only mis- 
sionary family in a field of 2,000 
square miles’ area, among a@ popu- 
lation of 440,000 people, including 
800 villages, 200 of which have one 
perhaps Christian family, it is 
difficult to plan your tour, so as to 
reach the greatest number of people 
with the gospel. Yet the Lord has 
blessed the work. Already we have 
had 125 baptisms here. 


The National Missions 
Conference at Green Lake 


With more than 400 delegates 
present, the third annual National 
Missions Conference at Green Lake, 
Wis., August 12-20, 1946, was one 
of the largest conferences of the 
season. Study themes were InpIA 
for the foreign field, taught by 
Secretary J. B. McLaurin of the 
Canadian Baptist Foreign Mis- 
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sion Board, and Tue CurisTIAN 
AND Race for the home. field, 
taught by Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney 
of the Woman’s Home Mission 
Society and R. Dean Goodwin of 
the Home Mission Society. Rev. 
Jobu Yasumura who guided Jap- 
anese American re-settlement dur- 
ing and after the war, and Presi- 
dent Richard McKinney of Storer 
College, participated. Dr. McKin- 
ney preached the conferences ser- 
mon at the Sunday morning service 
and gave one of the evening ad- 
dresses. Prof. Caroline Palmer of 
Biblical Seminary in New York 
led the Bible study class each 
morning and Dr. W. S. Abernethy 
the lakeside vesper service each 
evening. Dr. A. C. Thomas of the 
First Baptist Church in Providence, 
R. I., closed the conference with a 
service of dedication. Workshops 
and studies provided helps for 
leaders in missionary education in 
local churches. One afternoon fea- 
tured a colorful style show with 
costumes from every mission field. 
Under direction of Miss Amy 
Goodhue Loomis of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a candie light service was 
presented on Sunday evening. In- 
dians from the Tonawanda Reser- 
vation in New York State par- 
ticipated in the dedication of the 
Bruce Kinney Memorial Village, 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Kraft of Chicago, Ill. The Seneca 
Indian Quartette sang at various 
conference sessions. 


The Last Stop on the Rails 


The dedication of the Chapel Car Grace at Green Lake 
where it has made its last stop and will now remain 


as a memorial to a pioneer ministry in home missions 


By R. DEAN GOODWIN 


HE Chapel Car Grace has made 

its last stop. Now it stands on 
tracks at the Northern Baptist 
Assembly grounds, Green Lake, 
Wis., where it serves as a chapel in 
the Rural Church Center. At the 
same time it is a memorial to the 
work of the chapel cars in Baptist 
home mission pioneering. 

The car was dedicated to its 
new use during the National Evan- 
gelism Conference at Green Lake 
on Sunday, August 4, 1946. In the 
program of dedication Dr. Luther 
Wesley Smith, representing the 
Publication Society, which has 
sponsored the chapel car work from 
the beginning, spoke on “The Mis- 
sion of the Church Today.” He re- 
viewed the various modes of travel 
of the missionary from the early 
missionaries in America who went 
on foot and horseback to the present 
when the automobile is the familiar 
mode of travel. He pointed to the 
need for such forward looking minis- 
tries now as were responsible for the 
conception and building of the first 
chapel car in 1891. Rev. C. R. 
McBride, representing the Home 
Mission Society, which has admin- 
istered chapel car work in the past 


several years, spoke on“ The Chapel 
Car in Home Missions.” Others 
participating in the service in- 
cluded Dr. Charles S. Detweiler 
and Dr. Walter E. Woodbury of 
the Home Mission Society. 

Retirement of Chapel Car Grace 
leaves only one of the original 
seven chapel cars in service — 
Messenger of Peace at Everett, 
Wash. Back of these cars is a rec- 
ord of countless men and women 
won to Christ and hundreds of 
Baptist churches organized or 
strengthened, church edifices built 
or repaired and communities from 
West Virginia to the Pacific Coast 
that have had the Gospel preached 
to them from the chapel car pulpit. 
Ever abreast of the changing times, 
Chapel Cars Grace and Messenger 
of Peace during World War II 
served new industrial communities 
at Orem, Utah, and Vancouver, 
Wash. Now to reach new settle- 
ments trailer chapels are taking the 
place of the railroad car. 

Chapel Car Grace, at a cost of 
$21,000, was given by Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Otis Birch and Mr. and 
Mrs. B. F. Conoway of Los Angeles 
in memory of Grace Conoway, de- 
ceased daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 

(Continued on page 510) 





LEFT: The Chapel Car “Grace” arrives at Green Lake. RIGHT: a typical chapel car congregation 
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Flaming Mockery of Dreams 
Or Lighted Symbol of Living Reality? 


T IS impossible to de- 
scribe the emotions of an 
American citizen who re- 
turns to New York from a 
visit to Europe, as did the 
Editor in August, and sails 
past the Statue of Liberty 
which on October 28, 1946, 
celebrates its 60th birth- 
day. Dedicated on the cor- 
responding date in 1886 this 
historic gift from the Re- 
public of France is undoubt- 
edly the most familiarly 
known statue in the entire 
world. Crowding the decks 
of the M. 8. GRIPSHOLM were 
346 refugees from the war- 
shattered, hate-cursed lands 
of Europe, eager to have 
their first glimpse of “The Great Lady of New 
York Harbor.” For the moment these refugees 
were unaware of the supreme question that con- 
fronted them. Was the torch in the uplifted hand 
only a flaming mockery of their hopes, dreams, 
ambitions, expectations, or will it prove to be 





the living, lighted symbol of the new freedom 
that they are to experience in their new lives 
in the United States? The statue was too far 
away to read the inscription at its base; yet it 
was as applicable to them as it has been to more 
than 30,000,000 immigrants who during the past 
60 years came to these shores from the four 
corners of the earth. 


GIVE ME YOUR TIRED, YOUR POOR, 

YOUR HUDDLED MASSES YEARNING TO BREATHE FREE, 
THE WRETCHED REFUSE OF YOUR TEEMING SHORE. 
SEND THESE, THE HOMELESS, TEMPEST-TOSSED TO ME. 
| LIFT MY LAMP BESIDE THE GOLDEN DOOR 


Symbolic of the severed bonds of tyranny are the 
broken chains at the feet of the statue. A re- 
minder to aliens and American citizens alike is 
the inscription on the tablet in Miss Liberty’s 
hand, JULY IV MDCCLXXVI. To all freedom- 
loving peoples of the world, those already in the 
United States, those aspiring to come here, and 
those who strive mightily to keep the torch of 
freedom still aflame in their own lands in spite 
of the fact, as Mr. Herbert Hoover emphasized 
on his recent 72nd birthday, that ‘‘fewer nations 
today have freedom than before the war,” the 
Statue of Liberty stands as the upholder of race 
friendship, the keeper of religious freedom, the 
defender of political liberty, the guardian of 
human justice, and the champion of the rights 
of the common man. No observance of the 60th 
birthday of a famous statue could be more 
fitting and significant than a reaffirmation by 
the American people of the sentiment so nobly 
expressed at the statue’s dedication 60 years ago, 
We dedicate this statue to the friendship of the na- 
tions and the peace of the world. The spirit of 
liberty embraces all races in common brotherhood. 
It voices in all languages the same needs and 
aspirations. 
What has happened in our world during the past 
decade devastatingly and conclusively proves 
that eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty. 
An October birthday of a statue furnishes a sig- 
nificant opportunity to remember that. 


The Rising Postwar Tide 
of Foreign Students 


IHE opening of another college year in Sep- 
tember focuses attention on the new incom- 
ing tide of foreign college students in the United 
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States. The tide is rising again. There are now 
10,445 students from 99 countries in 738 in- 
stitutions. Canada leads with 1,612 and China 
with 1,298 is second. Recent arrivals were 219 
from the Middle East, including 139 from Egypt 
and 30 from Mesopotamia, now known as Iraq. 
In New York they were met by the Church 
Committee on Friendly Relations with Foreign 
Students. The Woman’s Board of Missions of the 
Reformed Church has loaned Miss Doris Wells 
on furlough from India to visit college campuses 
and organize local community groups for friendly 
ministries to these youthful foreigners. An illus- 
trated booklet of helpful information, Living in 
the United States, is given to each foreign student 
on arrival. The U. S. Government purchased 
2,000 copies which the State Department sent 
to India and China for distribution with passport 
visas. Now that the United States is again ex- 
periencing a friendly annual invasion of foreign 
students, it should be of paramount concern to 
the American people what impressions these 
young people take back to their own countries 
when they return home. Will they be impressed 
by our pagan secularism, color prejudices, sec- 
tarian rivalries, flood of alcoholic liquor, or will 
a greater and more enduring impression be regis- 
tered on their young minds by our American 
idealism, Christian standards and humanitarian- 
ism? Will our democracy seem to them genuine 
and sincere or merely alleged? It must never be 
forgotten that the intense anti-American atti- 
tude of the Japanese former Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka was attributable in large measure to 
American race prejudice of which he was a vic- 
tim during his student years at an American 
university on the Pacific Coast. The resentment 
he carried back to Japan undoubtedly influenced 
the course of events that culminated in Pearl 
Harbor. The American people have surely paid 
a high price for their treatment of a Japanese 
student 25 years ago. It behooves them now to 
make sure that nothing similar happens to any 
of the foreign students in the United States. 


Is the Denomination Threatened 
With Eventual Disintegration ? 


APPILY last year’s fears of denominational 
upheaval and disintegration at the Grand 
Rapids Convention have been dispelled and re- 
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placed by a new and stimulating unity. Never- 
theless a real danger of eventual disintegration 
remains on the horizon. It comes not from 
theological controversy but from educational 
inadequacy. One of the most alarming Baptist 
reports which seems thus far to have received 
only cursory and indifferent attention, is the 
recent survey by Hugh Hartshorne and Milton 
C. Froyd under the sponsorship of the Board of 
Education on, Theological Education in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. Its conclusions are 
startling. Not only is the present level of minis- 


terial educational equipment and standards de- _ 


plorably low, but there seems little promise of 
improvement. You will be disturbed by Mr. 
Froyd’s brief synopsis on page 488 and you will 
be more disturbed by reading the entire survey. 
It seems incredible that in a quarter of a century 
Baptists have made no progress in lifting the 
educational standards of their ministers. About 
25 years ago an independent study of the educa- 
tional background of Baptist ministers disclosed 
that only 36% had had standard college and 
theological seminary training. This recent sur- 
vey found the percentage exactly what it was 25 
years ago! And the future is not less ominous. 
In candidates for the ministry Baptists face no 
shortage in quantity but they do face a deplorable 
shortage in quality. Let no Baptist cast aspersion 
on the ministers among us who never attended 
college. Many of our greatest and most success- 
ful preachers had neither college nor seminary 
training. A conspicuous example was the late 
Cornelius Woelfkin, one of the noblest and 
saintliest men the denomination has ever known. 
The world’s finest education does not in itself 
qualify a man to be a good minister of Jesus 
Christ. But when added to the spiritual require- 
ments and an irrepressible urge to preach Christ 
and Him crucified, such training becomes an 
asset of priceless value. The denomination there- 
fore needs to be worried over the fact that the 
call to the ministry no longer seems to appeal to 
the ablest among Baptist college students. 
Moreover, large numbers of men are entering 
Baptist pastorates from undenominational Bible 
Schools with their inadequate Baptist back- 
ground, loyalty, and cooperative spirit. Our 
churches evidently fail to appreciate today’s 
need of the best equipped ministers in all de- 
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nominations so that the gospel of Christ may 
be persuasively proclaimed, intelligently inter- 
preted, and practically applied to the issues of 
our time. This survey should prompt much 
needed realistic thinking on the future of the 
denomination and its leadership. 


The Survival and Revival of Roman Catholicism 
in Shattered Postwar Europe 


NE REASON why Russia seems to have 
been so anxious to devote time to pro- 
cedural matters at the Paris Peace Conference 
and thereby delay peace settlements for Europe 
is the growing postwar influence of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Russia needs time to reorgan- 
ize the countries now under Russian domina- 
tion, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Poland, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, and weld them solidly into the Russian 
economic system. Russia has reason to feel 
concerned over the unmistakable Roman Cath- 
olic trend in four national elections in four 
different countries. In a radio address just be- 
fore the elections in France and Italy the Pope 
appealed to the voters to “‘ vote in the Christian 
way.” The obvious implication was that they 
should vote against the communist party. The 
election results were exceedingly significant. In 
France the Catholic Party won 160 seats in the 
Assembly, the communists 145 and the socialists 
115. In Italy the Catholic Party votes totalled 
7,876,874, socialists 4,606,509 and communists 
4,204,741. In Holland the Catholic Party won 
$2 seats in the House of Representatives, social- 
ists 29, and communists only 10. The Catholic 
Party elected 17 Senators, socialists 10 and com- 
munists only four. In Belgium the Catholic 
Party won 344 seats in the Provincial Council 
out of 696 and 92 seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies while socialists won only 72 seats. 
In all four the explanation was admirably sum- 
marized by a Dutch Catholic party leader, “For 
us voters the wishes of the Pope is enough.” 
This Roman Catholic trend has great political 
significance. It demonstrates the new direction 
of Roman Catholic political leadership against 
the influence of Russian communism. It has im- 
mense ecclesiastical significance for it makes 
more essential the World Council of Churches 








as the united front of Protestantism. For Bap- 
tists it adds vast importance to next summer’s 
7th Baptist World Congress in Copenhagen. 
Europe will be spared a prolonged battle be- 
tween the rigid Roman Catholic ecclesiastical 
system and the equally rigid Soviet Russian 
political and economic system for the mastery 
of a war shattered continent, only by the estab- 
lishment of genuine democracy, of full religious 
liberty, and the separation of church and state. 
Protestantism should be mightily concerned 
about what happens in Europe in the immediate 
future. American Baptists must come to regard 
Europe as a major postwar mission field and to 
give it adequate concern and attention. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Tue peatH or Dr. Curtis Lez Laws removed a 
Baptist who throughout his distinguished career in 
pastorates and in the editorial chair had personified 
to an unusual degree gracious living, exuberant 
friendliness, denominational fidelity, and loyalty to 
Jesus Christ. He was born in Aldie, Virginia, on July 
14, 1868, and died in New York City on July 7, 1946, 
one week before his 78th birthday. A graduate of 
Richmond College and of Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, he was both a Southern and a Northern Baptist 
for he served as pastor of the First Baptist Church 
in Baltimore, Md., and of the Greene Avenue Baptist 
Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he had succeeded 
the late Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin. From 1913 until his 
retirement in 1940, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
John W. Bradbury, he was editor of The Watchman- 
Examiner, a merger of The Watchman, published 
previously in Boston and of The Examiner published 
previously in New York. Under his editorship the 
merged publication extended its circulation in South- 
ern Baptist territory and thus justified its present 
sub-title, A National Baptist Paper. Denominational 
editorship is not easy. His career of 27 years, the 
tenure of which has been exceeded by very few in the 
annals of Baptist journalism, was a tribute to his 
journalistic ability, editorial sanity, and imperturba- 
bility for which his radiant good humor had superbly 
equipped him. For the past five years a serious health 
condition had compelled his complete retirement 
from public life. He will be greatly missed by a host 
of acquaintances, North and South, who will hold 
in affectionate remembrance a genial and kindly 
man, a loyal friend, and a stalwart champion of 
Baptist principles and convictions. 
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@® Some Baptists, NOTABLY IN THE Sours, strenu- 
ously “protest” against being classified as “Protes- 
tants.” The unsoundness of their position need not be 
argued here. Regardless of their “protest,” they and 
all other Baptists in the United States can whole- 
heartedly join with other “Protestant” denomina- 
tions on October 31st in community-wide observance 
of Reformation Day. It is the anniversary of that 
historic October day in 1517 when Martin Luther 
nailed his 95 theses to the door of the Wittenberg 
Cathedral and thus severed his connection with the 
Roman Catholic Church. At the formal request of 
the American Methodist Council of Bishops who 
scheduled the great Protestant Reformation Rally in 
St. Louis last October where Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam delivered his remarkable address on “‘ Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic Tension,” (See Missions, 
January, 1946, page 42), the Federal Council of 
Churches is sponsoring the October 31st observance. 
A packet of literature, including suggestions for an 
appropriate worship service, is available on request 
to Secretary Samuel M. Cavert, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. “The central interest in this 
proposal,” explains Dr. Cavert “is the securing of a 
concerted emphasis throughout the churches of the 
United States upon the great principles that con- 
stitute our inheritance from the Protestant Reforma- 
tion.”” Whether they like to be known as “Protes- 
tants” or not, Baptists also have fallen heir, to these 
historic principles which merit fresh emphasis and a 
reaffirmation of loyalty at a time when they are 
threatened in many areas across the earth. 


@ THERE WAS COLOSSAL rRony in the protest of the 
American Humane Association against the assort- 
ment of live animals on the ships blasted by the 
atomic bomb experimenteat Bikini. “To place help- 
less animals on these ships and then blow them to 
pieces is inhumane in the highest degree,”’ Associa- 
tion President Robert F. Sellar is reported to have 
declared. The majority of the American people 
condemn cruelty to animals. Yet it does not make 
sense to protest against subjecting animals to the 
blast of an atomic bomb and to approve what was 
done to hundreds of thousands of human beings at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. To mutilate animals is 
heartless cruelty. To atomize human beings created 
in the image of God was fiendish barbarism. 


@ How pEPENDENT AMERICAN Baptists are on the 
American hotel industry for their corporate life and 
service is evidenced in two changes in meeting places 
for important denominational gatherings. Last June’s 
tragic fire in Chicago’s La Salle Hotel compelled the 
General Council and the Council on Finance and Pro- 
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motion to schedule their mid-year meetings Decem- 
ber 8-11 in Columbus, Ohio. Because of hotel condi- 
tions no American city invited the Northern Baptist 
Convention for next May. So the Executive Com- 
mittee had to approach the Convention Bureau in 
Atlantic City and fortunately discovered that this 
city could accept the Convention because another 
previously scheduled convention had been cancelled. 
Dates are May 19-24, 1947. The Atlantic City Con- 
vention Hall, however, will not be available on Sun- 
day, May 25th. So there will be no Sunday sessions 
and the Convention must open on Monday evening 
and close Saturday noon. 


SF 
THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 135 


FEMALE ALCOHOLISM 


HERE ARE more than 600,000 chronic female 

alcoholics in the United States today. One out 
of every four confirmed drunkards is a woman! In 
Washington, D. C. alone there are 5,000 chronic 
female alcoholics. Pleasant reading, isn’t it? 

This is the conclusion reached after an investiga- 
tion by Chairman Robert Pritchard of the National 
Board of Alcoholics Anonymous, as reported in 
The Ohio State Journal of Columbus, Ohio. The 
total for the nation is steadily increasing. “Either we 
recognize it as a disease like cancer or tuberculosis 
and fight it as such,” he warned, “or we are headed 
for national disaster.”’ Chief reason why more women 
are becoming alcoholics is that they are too reluctant 
to admit that they are alcoholics. Thus far female 
alcoholism has appeared largely among women be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 45 although there have been 
increasing symptoms in the younger age brackets. 
Excessive drinking by women is caused by sex star- 
vation, various forms of frustration, absence of 
husbands or fiancés during the war years, and the 
influence of cigarette smoking. Women now smoke 
three times as heavily as men. Dr. Pritchard offers 
one remedy. In his opinion, drunkenness among 
women, and also men, could be stopped ifthe drink- 
ing person, man or woman, realized that only one 
step separated him or her from a chronic drunk. 
“It’s the first drink that counts!” 

When the American people 13 years ago were in- 
sidiously induced by the liquor traffic’s propaganda 
to vote for the repeal of prohibition, they were never 
told that 13 years later there would be 2,508,000 
chronic alcoholics in the United States and that 
600,000 would be women. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


WHILE PLEADING IN FROCK coats for the rights 
of minorities abroad the American people are doing 
nothing about the rights of minorities at home. — 
Raymond Massee. 

& 

ALL ATTEMPTS TO SECURE GEOGRAPHICAL SECURITY 
by the acquisition of far-flung bases that threaten 
other nations are unrealistic in the modern atomic 
age. — John Foster Dulles. 


> 


OuR LANGUAGE IS GLORIOUSLY EQUIPPED for 
the mass production of nebular words. — Herbert 
Hoover. 

° 

IMPERIALISM IS THE EXPLOITATION of backward 
péoples for the benefit of the home purse.—Dorothy 
Thompson 

& 
It 1s NOT IN THE AMERICAN TRADITION to defend 


either the dead hand of reaction or the living tyranny 
of privilege. We did not fight against naziism and 





fascism in order to stop the clock of progress. — 
James F. Byrnes, Secretary of State. 


Way IS OUR GOVERNMENT NOT CHRISTIAN? There 
is only one answer. The Christian church has not 
insisted that it should be Christian.—Rev. Fenwick 


T. Fowler 
od 


THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED Srares rests not so 
much on its technique and science and the atomic 
bomb as upon its parents willing to pay the price of 
parenthood.—Rev. Joseph R. Sizoo. 

“ 

Tue Protestant CuuRcH cannot join the Roman 
Catholic Church in a Holy War on Russia. — Prof. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 

> 


THE ONLY THING THAT WILL PREVENT FUTURE 
wars is a United States of Europe undominated by 
England, Russia, or the United States of America. 
—U. S. Senator Burton K. Wheeler 








> Tue Rea Soviet Russia, by 
David J. Dallin, is a realistic por- 
trayal of present conditions in So- 
viet Russia. The ardent pro-Rus- 
sian will find in this book much 
to disillusion him while the anti- 
Russian will find much to support 
his prejudices. The author claims 
to be neither pro nor anti. He tries 
to be objective, factual and fair. He 
has made exhaustive study of Rus- 
sian papers, documents, reports, 
and has substantiated his findings 
by personal observations. He ex- 
poses numerous American news- 
paper correspondents guilty of con- 
veying much false information to 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and 
Announcements by Publishers 


the American people. To their re- 
ports he assigns the Russian word 
klyukva, which means ridiculous 
misinformation. Under 14 chapter 
headings the author sets forth Rus- 
sian foreign policy, the new social 
structure, the new social classes, 
the working class and the peas- 
antry, the communist party and 
its control, the new policy in re- 
ligion, and the terrible and terrify- 
ing slave labor policy, estimating 
that the number of forced laborers 
is equal to the total population of 
Czechoslovakia or Argentina, ex- 
plaining that Russia’s gigantic pro- 
gram of investments and now the 





program of reconstruction requires 
that millions of human beings must 
contribute more values to the state 
than they are receiving, and the 
difference between the values they 
create and the values of food, 
clothing, and shelter they consume 
constitute the surplus used by the 
state. Concerning religion he cites 
three reasons for the current more 
lenient attitude: (1) to preserve 
religious sentiments because of their 
value in war morale, (2) to counter- 
act unfavorable opinion in neigh- 
boring and allied countries, and 
(8) to bring into action a religious 
power against the Roman Catholic 
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Church which necessitated a re- 
vived and strengthened Russian 
Orthodox Church. Concerning the 
military system the author cites 
Russia’s war losses as the greatest 
in history, greater than the com- 
bined losses of all nations in the 
First World War and exceeding 
the losses of all other countries in 
the Second World War. One reason 
is “Russia’s contempt for the life 
of the individual and for sacrifices 
in general.” 

He feels that the Russian peo- 
ple are likely to be ready for an- 
other revolution because of dis- 
content with their low standard 
of living, the unbridled power and 
control exercised by industrial offi- 
cials, and the unlimited power of 
the police in their private lives. 
This is unquestionably one of the 
fairest and most objective books 
on Russia in recent years. (Yale 
University Press, 260 pages, $3.50.) 


> Tue Keeper or THE Door, by 
George E. Sweazey, contains 11 
sermons on various aspects of home 
and family life, especially appropri- 
ate for Mother’s Day messages. 
(Bethany; 190 pages; $2.00.) 









wan 


$2.50 At your 
bookseller 


Baker Book House 


1019 WEALTHY ST 


2RAND RAPIC o,™M 





GOOD BOOK SERVICE 
Department M 








Weodridge Rd., Cleveland Heights 21, Ohie 


> Tue NaTuRE AND PuRPOSE OF 
THE Gospsis, by R. V. G. Tasker, 
Professor of New Testament Ex- 
egesis, University of London, con- 
tends that the nature of the Gos- 
pels was influenced by Christian 
doctrine, that the Gospels are pri- 
marily religious and theological 
documents, and do not attempt to 
offer a conclusive biography of the 
life of Jesus. “The faith of the early 
Christians were independent of the 
Gospels. There were at least 35 





An exciting new novel 
by the author of AMEN, AMEN 


NT 






SAM 
CONSTANTINO, Jr. 


This is the story of 
Tana-ko, a beautiful Eu- 
rasian girl whose right to 
love and happiness is chal- 
lenged by conflict between 
the les of her two 
bloods. An absorbing, prej- 
udice-shattering story that 
will thrill every Christian 
with its challenge of world 
brotherhood. 
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years of Christian teaching and 
Christian missionary activities be- 
fore the believers were in posses- 
sion” of the Gospels. The purpose 
of the Gospels then is missionary. 
(Harper and Brothers; 187 pages; 
$1.50.) 


> Cattinc MEN ror THE Min- 
istry, by Hampton Adams, pastor 
of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church, St. Louis, presents in an 
unbiased and comprehensive man- 
ner the need, qualifications, re- 
wards and disappointments of the 
Christian ministry. It is written 
primarily for young men who con- 
template dedicating their lives to 
the ministry. (Bethany Press; 157 
pages; $1.50.) 


> Tue Cuurcn Beavtirun, by 
John R. Scotford, is a practical 
discussion of Protestant church 
architecture. Church officials con- 
sidering remodeling or building a 
church should study this helpful 
volume before engaging profes- 
sional assistance. Well chosen pho- 
tographs, taken by the author, 
show how some churches have 
solved their building problems, and 
offer invaluable suggestions. (Pil- 
grim Press; 161 pages; $3.50.) 


> PRAYERS OF THE FREE Spirit, 
edited by Stephen H. Fritchman, 
contains 50 prayers, prepared by 
clergymen and prominent lay lead- 
ers. (Woman’s Press; 64 pages; 
$1.00.) 


Books Received 

Religion in America, by Witiarp D. 
Sperry, Macmillan, 318 pages, $2.50. 

The Challenge of Life, by Oswaup J. 
Smirn, Evangelical Publishers, To- 
ronto, 126 pages, $1.00. 

Wartime Mission in Spain, by Cart- 
ton J. H. Hares, Macmillan, 313 
pages, $3.00. 

We Have This Ministry, Church 
Vocations for Men and Women, Edited 
by Joun Otiver Netson, Association 
Press, 93 pages, $1.50. 
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Best Sermons, 1946 Edition, by 52 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, com- 
piled and edited by G. Pau Burusr, 
Harper and Brothers, 324 pages, 
$2.75. 

Prayer: The Mightiest Force in the 
World, by Franx C. Lavsacsa, Revell, 
95 pages, $1.25. 

Winning Men: Studies in Soul Win- 
ning, by Joun Trmorny Srons, Revell, 
108 pages, $1.50. 

Great Missionaries to Africa, brief 
biographical sketches of Moffat, Liv- 
ingstone, Mackenzie, Stewart, Gren- 
fell, Laws, Crawford, and six other men 
and woman who served in the Dark 
Continent, by T. Tazopors Muster, 
Zondervan Publishing House, 153 
pages, $1.25. 

Doctors East Doctors West, An Ameri- 
can Physician’s Life in China, by 

‘Epwarp H. Hume, M.D., W. W. 
Norton & Co., 278 pages, $8.00. 

101 Inspirational Poems, compiled 
by Jean Connte Kexestra, Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 92 pages, $1.00. 

Religion in Russia, by Rosert 
Prerce Casey, Harper and Brothers, 
198 pages, $2.00. 








By Earl E. Brock 


A DEVOTIONAL 
INTERPRETATION 
OF FAMILIAR HYMNS 
The author, for many years a Baptist 
missionary to Assam, prepared this devo- 
tional interpretation of many of our long- 


loved hymns. Ideal for worship programs 
or for individual reading. $1.25 


By Julia L. Kellersberger 


A LIFE FOR THE 
CONGO 
The Story of Althea B. Edmiston 


The promotional secretary of Mission to 
Lepers, New York, has written the romantic 


her life to her own people on the Congo. 
$2.00 





story of a Southern Negro who devoted . 


Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 
“CRUX ANSATA — An Indictment of the 
Roman os 





Catholic Church 
onary of the Catholic Church's 


An hietorical 
omer secigeee ing to its tie-up with the 
azi- Axis. 





Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 
by L. H. Lehmann 
A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 
collaboration. 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Both Cloth Bound Books ...... $3.00 
New Pamphlet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 
48 pages of Documented Facts. .... 25¢ 


>> Free to those who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 


Order from: 
AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 042 
229 West 48th Street | New York 19, N. Y. 





A Book on Prayer 
That Is 
Sweeping the Land! 


PRAYER 


The Mightiest Force 
in the World 
By FRANK C. LAUBACH 


Successful from the start the problem has 
been to keep up with the demand for this 
epoch-making book. 

Devout Christians have read it in increas- 
ing numbers and with the expressed desire 
to get it into the hands of non-churchgoers. 
Many have been stirred by its message to 
send copies to many friends. 


20th Thousand in a Few Weeks! 


“A down to earth exposition of the role of 
prayer in human affairs.” 
— Pittsburgh Press 


“This dynamic book is like a flame burning 
itself toward God.” 
— Living Church 


$1.25 
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The United States Movee Across the 
Pacific, by Kennetu S. Latourette, 
Harper and Brothers, 174 pages, $2.00. 

Christian Leadership in a World 
Society, edited by Justis Wrow Nrxon 
and Winturop Stitt Hupson, a com- 
pilation of 14 essays in honor of Prof. 
Conrad Henry Moehlmann, Colgate 
Rochester Divinity Press, 273 pages. 

The New Leviathan, The Earl Lec- 
tures on Church and State, by Pau. 
Hurtcutson, Willett, Clark, and Co., 
233 pages, $2.00. 

Inspirational and Devotional Verse, 
a collection of 365 poems, compiled by 
Bos Jones, Zondervan Publishing 
House, 336 pages, $2.50. 

Illustrations for Preachers and Speak- 
ers, by Kurrn L. Brooxs, Zondervan 
Publishing House, 128 pages, $1.25. 

More Illustrations and Quotable 
Poems, compiled by A. Bernarp Wxs- 
BER, Zondervan Publishing House, 116 
pages, $1.25. 

New Buildings on Old Foundationa, 
a handbook on stabilizing the younger 
churches in mission lands, by J. Meriz 
Davis. International Missionary Coun- 
cil, 320 pages, $1.75. 






By Earle V. Pierce, D.D. 


THE SUPREME 
BEATITUDE 


“Pastors will find their preaching on stew- 
ardship tremendously stimulated and 
strengthened and all alike who read the 
book will be challenged fo the utmost in 
personal stewardship.” — CHARLES W. 
KOLLER, D.D., Pres. Northern Bapt. Theol. 
Sem. $2.00 










By Eugene Dinsmore 
Dolloff, S.T.D. 


A CROWDED CHURCH 
Through Modern Methods 


The author of "It Can Happen Between 
Sundays,” and other successful books on 
church progress has presented a new 
book which will prove a valvable aid to all 
pastors and church officerstoday. $1.50 
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When John Eliot Came to Waban's Wigwam 


By EDITH G. TRAVER 


AN, the young Indian chief, wel- 
comed John Eliot and his companions 
to his wigwam. The braves, the squaws 

and the children were there also—to hear the 
words of the white man. Waban, whose name 
meant “The Wind,” straight and alert, watched 
the speaker closely. In his heart he knew that 
here was a man whom he and his people could 
love and trust. America’s first missionary to the 
Indians chose his text from the prophecy of 
Ezekiel: “Then said he unto me, Prophesy unto 
the wind, prophesy, son of man, and say to the 
wind, Thus saith the Lord God; come from the 
four winds; oh, breathe, and breathe upon these 
slain, that they may live.” 

As the Indian chief heard those words, 
“Prophesy unto Waban, prophesy and say unto 
Waban, Thus saith the Lord God... ,” it 
must have seemed to him that it was a personal 
call from the White Man’s God to serve Him 
who had brought this Englishman across the 
mighty waters and to his wigwam that day. The 
sermon, the first ever spoken to the Indians in 
the English colonies, lasted for an hour and a 
quarter. 

“Did you understand?” asked John Eliot. 

“We understood all,” they answered. 

Then the preacher instructed them further. 
Three hours were gone; later Eliot departed to 
his home in Roxbury, promising to return after 
two weeks. 

He had come from England in 1631, the year 
after the founding of Boston. He was pastor 
of the Roxbury church and one of the founders 
of Harvard College. There had been considerable 
discussion in the settlements about how the 
Indians should be treated, whether with rigor 
or with kindness. John Eliot believed in kind- 
ness. He thought more and more about teaching 
the Indians the Christian way of life. For two 
years he had studied their language and had 
sought friendly contacts, finally spending a week 
with Waban in his wigwam. When he felt that 
he knew the language well enough, he had ar- 
ranged for this first meeting. 
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On October 28, 1946 occurs the 300th anniver- 
sary of the beginning of Christian missions to 
the American Indians when John Eliot preached 
his first sermon in what is now Newton, Mass. 
The date was October 28, 1646. The author, a 
former missionary in China, has faithfully 
recaptured the spirit and scene associated with 
the pioneer missionary service of John Eliot 


Two weeks later he returned. Many Indians 
from farther away were there with the others, 
to greet him and to ask him questions. More 
meetings followed, and eventually many decided 
to become Christians,—Waban first of all. 

At the third meeting, some stayed away be- 
cause they feared their priests or medicine men 
who threatened them with their secret power of 
inflicting the penalty of death upon those who 
attended. One of these priests was found by 
Eliot. He solemnly addressed him, silenced him, 
and convinced him. 

A Christian village was planned and built, one 
where the Christian way could be learned and 
lived. It was called Nonantum, which means 
“Rejoicing.” It was established close to where 
Eliot had preached his first sermon, in what is 
now the city of Newton, Mass. Waban was 
chosen chief. Stone walls were built about the 
village and many fruit trees were planted. Soon 
a school was opened; John Eliot began the 
translation of the Bible into the Indian language. 
Christian principles were taught and put into 
practice. Many Indians in other places wanted 
schools for their children, and these were started 
for them. 

To the English settlers, who lived in the 
towns near by, such as Boston, Cambridge and 
Watertown, the Indians sold the fish that they 
caught, also wild grapes, nuts, cranberries, 
strawberries, and turkeys. The women learned 
to spin, and made brooms for sale. Indian bas- 
kets were woven, for which there was great 
demand. 
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Four years later the English, moving farther 
and farther inland, were settling too near to 
Nonantum. At John Eliot’s earnest request, the 
town of Dedham gave 6,000 acres to the Chris- 
tian Indians to found a new center, the Indians 
giving them other land in its place. Eliot, Waban 
and most of the men walked the 18 miles up the 
winding Charles River while the women, chil- 
dren and older men came in canoes to the new 
home which they called Natick, “The Place of 
Hills.” Throughout the years of John Eliot’s long 
life of service, this remained the center of the 
Christian work among the Indian people. The 
campus of Wellesley College is situated on part 
of this original tract of land. Dorchester also 
gave land for the Christian Indians. 

The missionary’s work, begun in 1646, lasted 
44 years until his death in 1690. There came to 
be 14 Christian villages in eastern Massachu- 
setts, with 40 preachers. John Eliot completed 
the Indian Bible. Several copies are still extant. 
One copy can be seen in Pilgrim Hall in Plym- 
outh, Mass. Two others are in the library of 
the Andover Newton Theological School in 
Newton. Eliot also wrote a catechism and a 
grammar as well as other books. In all his work 
he had English and Indian assistants. His sons 
helped him, and his wife. 

Through John Eliot’s ministry at least 3,000 
Indians became Christians. John Eliot made 
a trip to England and Wales to interest the 
churches in his work, and as a result, consider- 
able money was given him to help in carrying 
it on. He planned carefully for the economic, 
educational and religious life of the people. 


When King Philip’s War broke out in 1675. 
these Christian Indians refused to have a share 
in it. Instead, many helped the settlers, and 
partly as a result the colonies of eastern Massa- 
chusetts were saved from demolition. The colo- 
nists, for their part, took measures to protect the 
Christian Indians. Some of their villages were 
almost destroyed, but the work prospered again, 
and at the time of Eliot’s death, the missions 
were at the height of their prosperity. 

John Eliot had a winsome personality. His 
missionary accomplishments stand in history as 
a model. It is said that all who have since fol- 
lowed his methods in their work among the 
Indians have met with success. His example in- 
spired the formation of more than one mission- 
ary society in England, while the Dutch also 
began Christian work in their own colonies in 
the South Seas. 

Today a beautiful memorial terrace features 
the slopes of Nonantum Hill in Newton, near 
the site of Waban’s wigwam. Its inscription, by 
President Charles Eliot of Harvard, reads: 


Here at Nonantum, October 28, 1646, in 
Waban’s wigwam, near this spot, John Eliot 
began fo preach the gospel to the Indians. Here 
was founded the first Christian community of 
Indians within the English colonies. 


And carved on the pillars of the terrace are 
the names of four of John Eliot’s associates in 
his work. Three of these are English names, but 
one of them is the name of the Indian chief, 
Waban, to whose wigwam 300 years ago came 
John Eliot to preach the gospel to the Indians. 
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Are We Heading Toward Denominational Disintegration? 


A summary of an exceedingly disquieting report, the published 
facts of which should be of grave concern to Northern Baptists 


By MILTON C. FROYD 


NTRODUCING the report of the recently com- 
pleted survey sponsored by our Board of Educa- 
tion and conducted by Hugh Hartshorne and Milton 
C. Froyd, is this disquieting statement that reflects 
both our church leadership crisis and responsibility: 
Churches of the Northern Baptist Convention are 
manned by ministers only 38% of whom received their 
seminary training in the theological schools of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. A full college and theo- 
logical course (four years and three years) has been 
achieved by only 36% of Northern Baptist ministers; 
10% have received no training beyond high school, and 
22% were trained in Bible institutes; 9% received only 
a college education, and 21% are graduates of semi- 
naries not affiliated with the Northern Convention. It is 
apparent that the denomination is not responsible for 
the training of the majority of its own leadership. 

This picture is serious enough, but when it is 
realized that 48% of the present pastoral leadership 
of our churches is unable to meet even the minimum 
requirement for ordination recommended by our 
Baptist Ministers Council, namely, two years of 
college and three years of seminary, then we begin 
to realize something of the nature of the crisis that 
is developing in our ministry as it seeks to grapple 
with the tremendous issues with which the Church 
of Christ is confronted in the world today. 

Over the past 20 years, according to this report, 
Northern Baptists have made no progress whatever 
in lifting the standards of the ministry. In a study 
made nearly a quarter of a century ago, it was found 
that only 36% of the Baptist ministers had standard 
college and seminary training. Almost a generation 
has passed. Tremendous strides in education during 
this time have been made all along the line, especially 
at the professional level. Between the two wars, three 
years have been added to the general level of training 
of our young men entering the armed services. But 
the proportion of Baptist ministers having full college 
and seminary training still stands at only 36%, and 
when a comparison is made of the kinds of institu- 
tions involved in the training of our ministers today 
with those of two or three decades ago, there is no 
dodging the conclusion that there has been a steady 
deterioration in the quality of the training of our pas- 
toral leadership. 
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What is still more disturbing, the report holds out 
little hope for the future if we are to rely solely on 
the trend now in progress. An analysis of the incom- 
ing crop of candidates headed our way gives ample 
support to the contention that the call to the minis- 
try no longer appeals, by and large, to the ablest 
among us. Contrary to the experience of most other 
Protestant bodies, Baptist churches face no shortage 
of ministers. Instead, all available evidence indicates 
that in the near future we are in for a very serious 
oversupply. But of what value this abundance of 
appeal for our pulpits if it means facing the terrible 
challenge of a rapidly rising secularism with a second- 
or third-rate leadership? 

There is no blinking the obvious conclusion to 
which the facts disclosed by this study add up. We 
are headed toward a general denominational disintegra- 
tion! We may stave off that disintegration this year 
or next, but sooner or later unless some new factor 
appears on the scene, the breakup is bound to come. 
The new factor that must enter the scene to alter 
this prospect is a resurrection of a fundamental con- 
cern for the leadership requirements of our churches 
—requirements whieh can only be seen in the per- 
spective of the Church of Christ as it seeks honestly 
to confront with its message the crisis of our times. 
Such a concern, by and large, does not now exist 
among us. 

To quicken the hearts of our people with respect 
to this urgent issue, the Board of Education has 
launched a widespread program of continuing study 
throughout our constituency. Out of this coming-to- 
grips with the various phases of our Number One 
problem on the part of many people representing all 
aspects of our common life, a strategy is now being 
constructed for a united denominational attack. This 
problem belongs to us all. It is late, and we must give 
ourselves to the task of finding an answer without 
delay. To examine the question of what we can do 
will be a time of soul-searching for us all. We must 
keep close to God and we must also keep close to 
people so that, when a plan of action emerges, it will 
be a product, not of engineering minds, but of the 
fierce concern of a body of people who want desper- 
ately to take seriously the meaning of the Great 
Commission of our Lord for our time. 
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“WHAT DOES THIS MEAN?” 





WHO WANTS TO GIVE? 


.-- Toa Unified Budget 


Not many people want to give to a mere budget. A set of 
figures has no special appeal. But once we get a vision of what 
our Unified Budget represents — in life and Christian service 
— then we are glad to give. For in the work accomplished 
through the Unified Budget we give ourselves as well as our 
money. 


.-- Toa National Office 


Few want to give hard-earned money to a national office. 
. . - But when we realize that all the money of the Unified 
Budget comes back to us through City and State work, 
through our great ony ey | Enterprise, and through other 
agencies, we see all this in a different light. . . . We then see 
our money being invested for us in Christian service at home 
as well as abroad. 





..- To Our Missionaries 


Almost every member of a Northern Baptist church likes to 
give something to a missionary. The best way to help all our 
missionaries — and the whole missionary cause — is through 
regular, systematic weekly giving to the Unified Budget. 
. . » The red side of our church envelope is the side which 
takes us, in Christian service, all over the world. 


..-- To Christ’s Work 


Every follower of Christ desires to support His work. And 
His work is represented by the Great Commission. . . . Are 
we using the red side of our local church envelope as much as 
we should? If not, should we not put in an extra gift? It will 
be a gift for Christ; it will be our special contribution to the 
extension of the Kingdom. . . . Because we love Him, let’s 
support Hie work! 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
COUNCIL ON FINANCE AND PROMOTION 





MISSIONS 
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To You Who See 


A Meditation on True World Perspective 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


ITHLN the ranks of professing believers are those who never 
grieve over the tragedies of our world. They do not see men as 
lost, nor society as threatened by moral decay. 

This meditation is not for them. 

It is addressed to you who see chaos in the unredeemed personality; who 
stand on the city’s busy streets looking into the faces of the thousands who 
have no moral anchorage, and see in them representatives of other thou- 
sands; who give sacrificially out of the little that you have and grieve that 
you have no more to give; who see the over-powering strength of wicked- 
ness in high places. These words of hope and insight are addressed to you. 

These words were uttered on another evening of the world’s history 
when shadows were deepening. But the one who wrote carried with him 
an inner picture of divine victory in the Supreme Personality. 

But now, “We see not yet all things put under Him,—but we see 
Jesus.” Hebrews 2: 8, 9. When we see Him, that is enough. 

Whoever would see this world in true perspective must first see Him. 
He is the hope of missions. 





BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


VICTORY THANKSGIVING FUND 
of £150,000 ror 
CHRISTIAN RECONSTRUCTION 





£100,000 needed to Re-establish Work in Bombed and 
Evacuated Areas at Home 
700 Churches Damaged: Many Completely Destroyed 
Congregations scattered 
Help specially asked from Churches in places spared 
£50,000 Required for Work in Devastated Europe 
PLEASE ASSIST BY INDIVIDUAL GIFTS AND COLLECTIONS 


PARTICULARS FROM MINISTER OR CHURCH SECRETARY 











British Baptist Reconstruction Campaign Poster. See page 466 


Cutting the Pattern of Tomorrow’s Hates 


An American correspondent, after a brief furlough in the United States, 
records his impressions on his return to the continent of misery and hunger 


ETURNING to Paris after a brief 
furlough in the United States, 
I felt a sudden remorse that I had 


By ROBERT ROOT 


It’s hard to put your finger on 


left the impression back home that 
Paris had looked pretty good. For 
today, 24 hours after New York, 
Paris suddenly looked very drab. 
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what is so depressing about cloth- 
ing in Paris. It’s not ragged. It is 
sacky and colorless. The women 
wear sleazy dresses, sometimes 





with a suit coat, shoes with wood 
wedge-soles, and no stockings. Men 
wear dull, ill-fitting suits and poor 
shoes which sometimes are only 
sandals. Such clothing can be borne 
well in warm weather but it makes 
one shiver to think how it will go 
through still another, winter. 
French trains were jammed. 
Lines before the ticket windows 
in the Gare de Lyon were much 
longer than in New York’s Grand 
Central station. At one window a 
hot argument developed. One of 
the little things you notice about 
Europe is that nerves are frazzled. 
I had to eat before I went on to 
Switzerland. Nowhere in Europe 
does one just bob in and “grab a 
bite.” Eating is something that has 
to be planned for hours ahead. 
For a price you can get a black- 
market meal almost anywhere in 
Paris, but I did not fancy that. 
However, I had known this would 
be the situation and before leaving 
the United States on the last morn- 
ing in New York, I arranged to 
carry some sandwiches and candy 
in my pocket. Now at the station, 
I got out my “lunch” which had 
flown the Atlantic. But I ate 
covertly. It would not be good to 
flaunt white bread before the 
French. Even more cautiously, I 
munched at a chocolate bar. Only 
the very young and very old in 
France get chocolate rations. I 
decided to save one sandwich for 
breakfast, for if there were any 
delay, I might get pretty hungry 
before I got across the border into 
Switzerland. That is a lot of detail 
about a single meal. But in Europe 
the next meal is always a question 
of planning and arrangement. 
Even at that, the impact of 
Europe’s relief need did not hit me 
full again until I picked up a little 
booklet back at Geneva. Printed 
in London, it was written by a 
British Jew, Victor Gollancz, and 
it was called The Ethics of Starva- 
tion. Suddenly I realized that, al- 
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though I had been talking about 
Europe every day, the normalcy 
of America had been blurring my 
awareness, my sensitivity, to Eu- 
rope’s great need. Gollancz was 
talking about the special duty of 
the victor powers toward the food 
shortage in Germany. Only he 
made it all sound different by 
talking, not about “feeding Ger- 
many,” but by talking about 
hungry individual men, women and 
children. It wasn’t a dramatized 
account. It was strictly factual. 
He showed how much lower German 
rations are even than British war- 
time rations, and he gave figures of 
death rates, birth rates, disease, all 
the indices of an advancing starva- 
tion. He didn’t have a word of 
censure for well-fed America. But 
an American could only cringe as 
he explained to the British public 
why, for reasons of humanity, 
Britain could not go on starving the 
Germans but must give up its little 
bonuses of fat and even accept 
bread rationing. Here was a Jew, 
a member of a people that has the 
right above all to bear venomous 
hate against Germans. Yet he made 
good will to them imperative in a 
way equalled by few who call 
themselves Christians! 

All at once I knew I had come a 
long way from the nylon lines of 
New York and was back at the 
front where the way the hungry 
are being fed is cutting the pattern 
of tomorrow’s hates. 


Comforters for Relief 


The Service Class of the Sunday 
school of the First Baptist Church 
of Nampa, Idaho, Mrs. Anna 
Earley, President; Mrs. Grace 
Brandt, teacher, started a project 
of making comforters from scraps 
and used materials, to be sent to 
the people in the war-torn coun- 
tries. They hoped to be able to 
make about five, when they began. 
All the available material they 
could find was gathered together, 
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Comforters made by the First Baptist Church Service Class of Nampa, Idaho 


Material Aid Greatly Needed 


An urgent call for good used 
clothes, shoes, bedding, and 
other supplies 


In Europe today the greatest 
needs are clothing and special foods 
for children, says Dr. Edwin A. 
Bell, European Representative of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. 

In the Far East the situation is 
also desperate. 

Why not start a class or a church 
school project by shipping good 
used clothing, shoes, canned goods, 
bedding, candles, etc., to your 
nearest Church World Service Cen- 
ter? 

The following Church World 
Service Centers are being sup- 
ported by Northern Baptists: 


New Windsor, Maryland 

Modesto, California 

236 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 

101 Pine St., Dayton 2, Ohio 

108 Gold St., Brooklyn 1, New 
York 

2247 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 
4, Wash. 

7110 Compton Ave., Los Angeles 
1, Cal. 

1735 S. Vandeventer Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 
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and they met in the church parlor 
for work one afternoon each week. 
Within a few weeks, they had com- 
pleted a total of 22 comforters. 
The accompanying photograph 
shows the class and the comforters. 
On a Sunday morning their work 
was placed on display in the 
church.—Anna Earley, President. 


Green Lake Schools 
For Rural Pastors 


Encouraged by the response to 
and the attendance at this year’s 
schools at the Green Lake As- 
sembly for pastors of town and 
country churches, three school ses- 
sions of four weeks have been 
arranged for the current denomina- 
tional year 1946-1947. Dates are 
as follows: 

First school Oct. 15—Nov. 11, 1946 


Second school Feb. 5-Mar. 4, 1947 
Third school Apr. 16—-May 13, 1947 


The past season’s two schools 
have been attended by pastors 
from 15 states as well as Nicara- 
gua, Puerto Rico, and several mis- 
sion fields among American 
Indians. The schools are open to 
any Baptist minister serving in a 
town or country church in the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

Pastors interested should write 
to Rural Church Center, Northern 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. 
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Pensioners Face the Future With Confidence 


A summary of the annual report of the Ministers and Missionaries 
Benefit Board to the Northern Baptist Convention at Grand Rapids 


By M. FOREST ASHBROOK 


HE Baptist Retiring Pension Fund was among 

the pioneers in church pension funds. Its first 
25 years have witnessed outstanding achievement 
and service. In assets the Fund is one of the three 
largest Church Pension Funds in operation. 

Total membership as of December 31, 1945, was 
4,495, reports Actuary H. Pierson Hammond. Aggre- 
gate pension and disability benefits in 1945, amount- 
ing to $571,546, or more than $1,560 every calendar 
day, exceeded any previous year. Disability benefits 
were being paid to 29 members. There had been 147 
disability claims in all up to that date. 

The past year witnessed the Board’s inauguration 
of policies to meet problems created by World War II 
and to maintain in the future the same financial 
soundness which characterized the first 25 years of 
operation. 

1. All voluntary gift reductions of Retiring Pension 
Fund dues were suspended. It is gratifying to report 
that almost universally ministers and churches have 
understood and graciously accepted this suspension. 

2. The Board began the adjustment of the reserves 
of the Retiring Pension Fund from a 344% interest 
reserve basis upon a former salary experience to a 3% 
interest reserve basis predicated upon a more recent 
salary experience. The adjustment, which is being 
made over a five-year period, is made possible in large 
part through funds which the Finance Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention has planned to 
provide through the World Mission Crusade. 


With such careful planning and support, the future 
of the Retiring Pension Fund may be viewed with 
confidence. It is the Board’s aim to furnish protection 
for all ministers and missionaries whose service is 
properly related to the Convention. At the present 
time approximately 72% of those eligible have the 
security of pension membership. 

The Board makes relief grants to those who have 
not had the privilege of Pension Fund protection. 
The grants admittedly are small in relation to actual 
need, but are as large as available funds permit. 

During the last fiscal year, Relief Grant expendi- 
tures totaled $193,625.36 to 755 beneficiaries. The 
Board appropriates $21,200 annually to other Baptist 
organizations toward retirement allowances. 

One of the finest expressions of our Baptist fellow- 
ship has been the concern of local churches to dedi- 
cate one or more Cummunion Offerings a year to the 
Special Fellowship Fund for needy retired ministers 
and missionaries. Last year’s Communion Offerings 
totaled $46,732.67. 

Legacies totalling $57,688 and annuity gifts of 
$34,800 were received during the year. 

Total cash and investments now amount to $28- 
719,028. Market value of investments is approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 more than book value. “While 
high security prices produce satisfactory balance 
sheet figures,” reports Treasurer J. Herbert Case, 
“they naturally spell a lower income return... . 
Under these conditions it is gratifying that the year’s 
decline in estimated rate of return on investments 
has been relatively small.” 





Are You Planning to Go to Copenhagen? 


An official announcement about the 7th Baptist World Congress 
to be held in Copenhagen, Denmark, July 29-August 3, 1947 


By WALTER O. LEWIS, General Secretary 





The Executive Committee of the 
Baptist World Alliance in session 
at Washington, D. C., May 29, 
1946, unanimously accepted the 
cordial invitation from the Baptist 
Union of Denmark to hold the 
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Seventh Baptist World Congress 
in Copenhagen July 29-August 3, 
1947. 

The Congress theme will be 
“The World Responsibility of Bap- 
tists.” A program committee has 


been appointed. The program will 
include certain normal features 
such as the Roll Call of Nations, 
the President’s address, the Gen- 
eral Secretary’s report, and the 
Congress sermon. A special com- 
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mission appointed to consider the 
“functions, responsibilities and re- 
lationships” of the Alliance will 
also present its report. Provision 
will be made for sectional meetings: 
(1) Young People, (2) Women, (3) 
Laymen, (4) Foreign missionaries 
and officers of mission boards, and 
(5) Language-groups. 


Post-war conditions, especially 
relating to international peace, re- 
lief and reconstruction and reli- 
gious liberty will receive attention. 

Congress registration fees are as 
follows: for members of the Con- 
gress from America, $5.00; from 
Britain, £1; from European lands, 
10 Danish crowns. 


Only Baptists certified as regular 
church members in good standing 
by a responsible officer of the Con- 
vention or Union with which their 
church or mission is connected, will 
be registered. 

Form of application and further 
information will be issued in due 
course. 
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THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION 


Walter LeRoy Keyser 


Walter LeRoy Keyser was born on 
October 18, 1908 in Williamsport, Pa., 
and died of drowning in the Sittang 
River in Burma on May 28, 1946. He 
was baptized in Williamsport, in 
August 1914 and ordained there to the 
Christian ministry in April 1988. He 
was a graduate of Bucknell University, 
1925, B.A., and the University of 
Pennsylvania, 1928, M.A. He took 
special work at both Cornell Univer- 
sity and Crozer Theological Seminary. 
In May 1928 he was appointed a short 
term missionary to Burma, to the 
Biology Department of Judson College. 
As is often true he continued in serv- 
ice and, in 1931, went to Toungoo 
where he was in charge of the Paku 
Karen High School and local evange- 
listic work. Before returning to Amer- 
ica for furlough in 1935 he married 
Eva Cummins, a missionary of the 
Woman’s Society. Mr. and Mrs. Key- 
ser returned to Burma in June 1938, to 
Burman work at Bassein where they 
served until the Japanese invasion in 
1942. The story of their trek out of 
Burma has often been told. After serv- 
ing almost to the limit of endurance, 
Mr. Keyser walked out over the Chin 
Hills into India. At Bhimpore, Bengal, 
joined by Mrs. Keyser, he assisted in 
the work of the Boys’ School until 1944 
when they returned to the United 
States. On May 8, 1946 they arrived in 
Burma. He is survived by his wife, 
son, two sisters and a brother. 


Mrs. C. E. Bousfield 


Mrs. Lillie Snowdon Bousfield, 78, 
wife of Dr. Cyril E. Bousfield, retired 
missionary of the American Baptist 


Foreign Mission Society, died at her 
home in Woolwich, Maine, on July 22, 
1946. She was born in New York City 
November 23, 1868. After graduation 
from the Baptist Missionary Training 
School she was appointed by the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society in June, 1898, to Shaohing, 
China. She was married in 1898 to 
Rev. C. E. Bousfield. Together they 
served as station evangelists at Shao- 
hing, Sunwuhsien and Chaoyang. Mr. 
Bousfield, realizing the great need for 
medical missionaries spent three years 
at Harvard Medical School and re- 
ceived his M.D. degree at St. Johns 
University, Shanghai. Their service 
among lepers, general medical work, 
and their evangelistic zeal in all areas 
is well known. Upon retirement in 1987 
they took up residence in Maine and 
served with the Maine Seacoast Mission 
Society. Mrs. Bousfield is survived by 
her husband and two sons. 


Bernie Ballentine Longwell 


Bernie Ballentine Longwell, wife of 
Rev. Robert B. Longwell, of Assam, 
died in Pennsylvania on May 5, 1946, 
at the age of 72, after an illness of 
several months. She was born in 
Northmoreland, Pa., on April 11, 1874. 
She was a graduate of the Clarion 
State Normal School, Pennsylvania, 
1904, the Newton Theological Insti- 
tution, 1901, and the Nurses’ Training 
School at the New Haven Hospital. 
After their marriage in 1905 Mr. and 
Mrs. Longwell were appointed to for- 
eign mission service in Impur, one of 
the most isolated stations in Assam. 
For 15 years they served in this stra- 
tegic evangelistic and educational 





center for work among the Nagas. Mrs. 
Longwell assisted in translation work 
and as a trained nurse made a great 
contribution to the health and welfare 
of the people. They continued their 
work in Gauhati, giving much time to 
student work at Cotton College. They 
returned to the U. S. for retirement in 
1986. She is survived by Mr. Longwell 
and their daughter Sarah. 


Mrs. Grant M. Hudson 


On June 6, 1946, at Lansing, Mich.., 
Mary E. Bloomer Hudson quietly 
slipped away from life here into life 
eternal. Mrs. Hudson was for many 
years and in many ways an active 
factor in Baptist work. To many 
women in the denomination her name 


will live on as Mary E. Bloomer, 


Treasurer of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Missiou Society for 10 
years. In her work for the Society she 
showed ability and aggressiveness. 
Year by year annuities mature which 
came to the Society as the result of the 
work of Mary Bloomer. This, however, 
was only one phase of her varied and 
useful life. As a young woman she was 
left as a widow with three daughters 
and one son, all of whom were educated 
and have become active Christian 
leaders. In 1928 she married the Hon. 
Grant M. Hudson, member of Con- 
gress from Michigan, and for a time 
transferred her interest to the Baptist 
work of Washington, D. C. After leav- 
ing Washington she put her member- 
ship in the First Baptist Church of 
Lansing. She was very active in the 
National and State W. C. T. U. and 
continued her official relation with the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 








The Women of Burma Prayed For Us and With Us 


Reports from an interesting and inspiring day of prayer in Burma 
just before the Northern Baptist Convention in Grand Rapids 


In the spring of 1946 the Na- 
tional Committee on Woman’s 
Work sponsored an hour of prayer 
for Baptist women at four o’clock 
May 17, just preceding the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Miss Hazel F. 
Shank, Foreign Secretary and for- 
mer missionary to Burma, mailed 
to Miss Helen K. Hunt in Rangoon 
a supply of the little purple leaflets 
that sounded the call to prayer. In 
due time Miss Hunt assembled 
these beautiful first reports in 
their own words as they came in 
one by one to her and forwarded 
them to Miss Shank. At approxi- 
mately the same time as the meet- 
ings, there arrived in Rangoon 55 
boxes of White Cross goods, and 
medical supplies from the Church 
Committee on Relief in Asia. Miss 
Hunt wrote, “ With all of this com- 
ing at once, we feel fairly weak 
with joy and gratitude.” Oceans 
and space are no more, but heart 
meets heart as Northern Baptist 
women read these accounts of the 
prayer meetings held in Burma at 
the same hour as their own meet- 
ings in the homeland. 

This article is included in the 
October issue of Missions because 
on October 6, World Communion 
Sunday, Northern Baptist women 
hold their Vesper Hour of Prayer in 
churches all across the Convention. 
“Through me Thy will be done on 


earth as it is in heaven.” 


Prome—Burman 


Yesterday at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, a group of Christian 
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women met at our place to unite in 
prayer and fellowship with the 
women of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
and women all over the world who 
have set aside this hour for special 
communion with God. We thank 
the members of that Society for 
allowing us to take part in the 
world-wide service and we thank 
you for remembering us in this 
back-water of the world. Every 
single one of us felt a new strength 
and a fresh desire for fresh efforts 
and I feel assured, like that great 
poet who said, “More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of.” We read Scripture 
texts from Matt. 26: 51-52, Matt. 
5: 38-42, Isaiah 2: 4, 11 to give us 
inspiration. Most of the time was 
spent in prayer. Besides praying 
for those items in the leaflet sent 
by you, heartfelt prayers were 
made by the women, who had held 
that Flame of Christ throughout 
the tortures and horrors of the war 
—sometimes weak and flickering, 
sometimes under a bushel, but 
never really out. 

We praise Him for the love and 
the power which has preserved the 
world from its own suicidal de- 
struction. We thank Him for His 
great compassion in giving us time, 
in which we may repent and work 
anew towards that perfection which 
Christ has set for this world, and 
for His Kingdom; time for the ful- 
fillment of His promises. We thank 
Him for the survival of many who 
are undiminished in faith, hope, 
love and effort to do His will. We 


pray for inspiration, for the power 
to endure all things, and a love 
that will reach out from each of us 
to “each other of us” till the whole 
world is lighted and at peace in 
that Love-——Ma Kin May (Mrs. 
Sein Maung) 


Bassein—Pwo Karen 


Our circle of Pwo Karen Baptist 
women in town had our service of 
prayer yesterday, May 17th, at 
4 P.M. as suggested, in our Pwo 
Karen Church. There 35 of us as- 
sembled together and we had a 
fine prayer service. We had a col- 
lection during the meeting and we 
collected about Rs. 20/—. Our 
women’s society suggested that 
this money should be sent to you 
to be used in memory of any of our 
missionaries who had been working 
in Burma. The Sgaw Karen side 
too had their service of prayer in 
their school compound. We sin- 
cerely hope that our united prayer 
may help us to be able to do the 
will of God.—Rose Po, Secretary of 
the Pwo Karen Woman’s Society 


Toungoo—Bwe Karen 


I am glad to let you know that 
on the 17th of May at 4 p.m. we 
women of the Bwe side had a 
prayer service as suggested by your 
letter. We were about 40 at that 
meeting. We thank you very much 
for writing to us and letting us 
know about this prayer service; if 
not we won’t know anything about 
it. We collected Rs. 25-8-3 at the 
meeting. We would be very glad 
if you can advise us how to use 
this money; send it to you or use 
it for anything here. We shall wait 
for your answer. We on the Bwe 
side are opening the Bixley and 
Bunker combined school, at old 
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Bunker School, tomorrow 22nd 
May. We need your prayers, too. 
—Mrs. Molo—for the Bwe Chris- 
tian Women, Toungoo 


Mandalay—Burman 


We had a circle of prayer Friday, 
May 17th. We met on that big east 
verandah of “our” house. Sayama 
Ma Nyein (Miss Peace, of Dr. 
R. L. Howard’s book, Jt Began In 
Burma) was the leader, and had 
memorized the objects for prayer 
so no light was necessary. The 
teachers were very earnest about 
the whole thing. I had told them a 
little about the difficulties the Con- 
vention is having, and emphasized 
the fact that the women of America 
were asking for these world-wide 
prayers because they felt a deep 
need for them, and not because 
they just thought it would be 
“nice” to have such a world-wide 
circle of prayer. They are still re- 
membering, as every morning some 
one mentions the women on the 
Woman’s Board on their prayer 
list.—Alice Thayer 


Toungoo—Paku Karen 


We, the Paku Karen women, are 
so glad to get a chance of joining 
in prayer with the women of Amer- 
ica on the 17th day of May. We 
had a very good meeting and we 
were sixty in number. We hope 
very much that the women of 
America will remember us in their 
prayers too. We need very good 
and loyal Christian leaders for the 
women of Toungoo, too.—Mrs. 
Peter Hla 


Moulmein—Karen— 
Burmese—Mon 


The Karen women, bless their 
hearts, felt there was so much need 
for prayer and so much to pray 
about that they had three days of 
prayer, at 4 p.m. each day. The 
Burmese women planned their 
meeting, hoping for the Mon and 
the Karens to join with them, but 
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the Karens had gotten ahead of 
them. The two first days of Karen 
prayer meetings were on this side, 
in homes. I attended both of them. 
The first day there were 15, which 
included 2 or 3 women from the 
jungle who happened to be in 
town. This meeting was led by a 
sister of Mrs. Po Win. She is the 
wife of an evangelist who has 
worked with the Youngs among 
the Was and they have had a very 
difficult time during the war, going 
from place to place for safety. At 
one time they went into China. 
She was very enthusiastic; I could 
tell from the way she spoke and the 
length of time she spoke. She said 
that she herself must pray for their 
inter-racial relations as she had had 
so much experience with so many 
races and suffered at the hands of 
so many races. She did not know 
the people, but she called on each 
person in line as she came, to pray, 
and by this means she got some to 
pray who had never prayed in pub- 
lic before. Rain had poured down 
all day, and I thought these women 
did well to get out, for of course 
Mrs. Po Win and sister had come 
from Daingwunkwin. Then on the 
16th, in the home of a Karen 
woman trader on Lower Main 
Road we had a group of 12 women, 
about half of whom were present 
the day before. The first day they 
took as their subjects of prayer 
from the first section, which says, 
“PRAY FOR” and the second day 
they used the other two sections as 
subjects of prayer. Yesterday, the 
17th, the Karens were to have 
their big meeting at the school 
where there would be the teachers 
and the pupils who had arrived. I 
hope they will report that them- 
selves. Yesterday, the 17th, the 
Burmese and Mon women had 
their meeting together in Morton 
Lane School building. There were 
45 women present. Sayama Han- 
nah was leader and she had planned 
the program well, classifying sub- 
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jects and giving a part to those 
who had been told before that 
they would be called on.—Selma 
Mazville 


Taunggyi—Shans— 
Thaungthus—Padaungs 


Thank you ever so much for the 
leaflet you so kindly sent to us. I 
delight to do these things; I had 
several copies typed and distrib- 
uted among our women. There 
were 40 women and children at the 
prayer meeting as suggested. Very 
glad our women are willing to join 
with our American sisters, and the 
whole world. At noon there were 
25 and some children. I told our 
friends here to pray without ceas- 
ing and in our daily lives, “Give 
me, us, the pure hearts, O Lord, to 
feel Thy presence near me—us—. 
Give me, us, the clear minded that 
understands.” I encourage the 
women to keep the leaflet and often 
pray as they think of our sisters in 
the whole world. I am sorry that I 
cannot go round to houses, as I 
wanted to; my knees trouble me 
more or less all the time. I hope to 
be able to walk about soon. I think 
of you and others with you, what- 
ever you undertake in Rangoon.— 
Mi Lone 
Hleseik and vicinity— 

Sunday, May 12, I was at 
Tawgyi for the Ten Village Group 
Worship Service. They usually 
have baptism and Communion at 
such gatherings during the summer 
months and 25 were baptized— 
16 girls and 9 boys. I had the 
chance to announce and explain 
the Special Prayer to women from 
ten villages during the Women’s 
Meeting. So far, two of the ten 
have reported; Tawgyi had 18 and 
Mezali 35. Chaungsauk reported 
having 35 and Zinbyungon-Ywa- 
thit-Myochaung combined said 
there were 42. We were 50 in 
Hleseik. I was so afraid it would 

(Continued on page 508) 
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Nurses at the Baptist Mission Hospital in Managua, Nicaragua 
First Impressions of Nicaragua 
By THELMA HOUSTON 


ESS than 24 hours’ journey by 
plane from New Orleans, La., 
took me to Managua, Nicaragua. 
The silver plane soared gently down 
on a modern airport. After I had 
been efficiently whisked through 
customs I was taken by car to 
the city. Strange new impressions 
crowded upon me—many unpaved 
narrow streets, small rectangular 
stucco houses, dark-eyed people, 
some carrying huge trays or baskets 
on their heads. 

I went immediately to the girls’ 
dormitory, newest of Baptist build- 
ings in Managua. It is two stories, 
stucco, and surrounded by lawn, 
shrubbery, palms, and other trees. 
In one corner is the small house in 
whith I live with Miss Marcia 
Cudworth, another missionary. 
This dormitory and the boys’ dor- 
mitory three blocks away are used 
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to house out-of-town boarding stu- 
dents. Here they learn about the 
germ theory and the importance 
of cleanliness in food and sanita- 
tion. Through intimate contacts 
with these girls, we have unlimited 
opportunities for evangelism. 

Church services are held in the 
school building. Five days a week 
it is full of young Latin tempera- 
ment, tears, and the usual type of 
school routine. In the first grade 
we find children with dark skin 
and black hair, some of them bare- 
footed. The lesson would seem 
like an ordinary recitation in pho- 
netics, except for the irrepressible 
desire of every student to answer 
every question. From time to time 
the teacher pauses to make the 
youngsters sit down. 

The school campus, more than a 
block square, contains two large 
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buildings, one for the primary 
school and the other for the sec- 
ondary. The high school building 
also houses part of the boys’ board- 
ing department and the director’s 
quarters. These buildings differ 
markedly from those at home in 
that they are as open as possible 
to any vagrant breeze which merci- 
fully drifts in. This is important 
since the climate in Managua is 
constantly hot. 

A 20-minute walk takes you from 
the girls’ dormitory to the hospital 
which lies on the outskirts of town. 
From the gate a cinder path leads 
through rows of palms to the un- 
pretentious hospital building, now 
far too small to meet demands 
made on it. The front hall in the 
afternoon is often crowded with 
patients attending clinic. Here and 
there is a woman holding a baby, 
earnest reminder of Dr. Pixley’s 
dream of a special maternity divi- 
sion for the poor and utterly un- 
informed mothers of this country. 
The back hall is also full of waiting 
clinic patients. 

In the hospital proper, Nurse 
Dora Hall, directs the young 
nurses-in-training. Young herself, 
she is full of energy and enthusi- 
asm for Nicaragua’s first school 
for nurses. Her task is twofold: 
she strives to instill in the nurses 
a professional dignity, and in the 
people a recognition of nurses as 
specialists rather than servants as 
heretofore considered. 


Training Nurses 
in Nicaragua 

Miss N’elida Irizarry, Puerto 
Rican by birth and training, has 
been serving since December, 1944, 
as a missionary nurse in the Cranska 
Memorial Baptist Hospital in 
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Managua, Nicaragua. One of her 
duties has been the translation 


into Spanish of text-books and les- 
sons on nursing. This material is 
used by the Nurses’ Training 
School conducted by the hospital. 
Miss Irizarry’s description of a 
demonstration in her nursing class, 
gives one a glimpse of the need for 
an adequate hospital building and 
equipment in Managua. She writes: 
“The girls meet for their class in a 
very small room. Here in the nurs- 
ing arts demonstration a tigera is 
used for a bed and sometimes a 
pillow serves as the patient. One 
day a student said: ‘Why don’t we 
put legs on our patient so it will 
seem more like a human body?’ 
I had no pins with me, but the girl 
rolled up blankets and placed them 
on each side of the open border of 
the pillow. What fun the class had 
that day! Every time we moved 
our patient his legs fell off! In 
a small, improvised diet kitchen 
with a stove heated by wood and 
charcoal, these girls have learned 
to cook certain simple foods in 
the way they should be served to 
patients. Improvising a double- 
boiler with big pans or tin cans, 
they have learned to cook cereals 
and vegetable soups. In the small 
oven they have been able to make 
custards, allergy breads, and foamy 
omelets. On December 4, 1945, a 
capping ceremony was held for 





new girls in the Training School. 
It was one of the most beautiful 
and significant candle-light services 
I have ever seen.” 

® ®@ ® 


A Magsoriz Wise started her 
work in September in the school at 
Managua, Nicaragua, assisting 
Mary Butler, who had been in the 
states for several years because of 
ill health. The Society rejoices that 
she has been able to return to this 
field. A very hearty welcome was 
extended to her from her many 
friends in Managua. 


From Kansas to the Bowery 
By Exizasetu A. SNODGRASS 


OMING from the wide-open 
spaces of Kansas to Chatham 
Square in the crowded down town 
section of New York City, I quickly 
saw the sharp contrast in people 
and environment in these two-sec- 
tions of our country. Calling in the 
four- to six-story tenements to in- 
vite children to our church school 
often means a long climb ending at 
a locked door. A knock, then the 
query from within, “Who is it?” 
Once admitted, I am seated and 
am asked, “ Will you have a cup of 
tea or coffee?” Sometimes, I need 
to speak Italian, Greek, Chinese, or 
Spanish, but children are able trans- 
lators. One Italian mother could 
not understand me when I asked if 
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she would like to have prayer. Her 
small boy explained, and later she 
voiced her gratitude and gave me 
an offering for the church. 

“Not to be fresh,” said seven- 
year-old Peter in reply to my ques- 
tion as to how one could be like 
Jesus. Yet, in a short time he was 
“fresh.” Then, I thought, what 
could I expect, for all of us know 
better than we do. Charles, breez- 
ing in late one morning, took over 
the attention of his class by giving 
a vivid, play by play, description 
of the movie, “‘ Yanks over Tokyo.” 
Sol came with two pieces of carrot 
in one hand and a pancake in the 
other. He had been to Catholic 
mass and grabbed his breakfast en- 
route to Sunday school. Add three 
or four more “live-wire” boys and 
you have my class on Sunday morn- 
ings. Their homes are crowded ten- 
ement apartments, and their play- 
ground, the street or a barren, 
trashy lot. 

“Tell him about the two Christ- 
mas dinners,” one of the men di- 
rected as I wrote a letter for him. 
The two dinners were the turkey 
dinner on Christmas night, when 
we served 50 homeless men, and 
two days later when the left-overs 
were finished. Two other mission- 
aries helped serve and we had a 
happy time with the men—-singing, 
reading the Christmas story, and 
fellowshipping together. 

In our worship services, religious 
discussions groups, and entertain- 
ment features at the Henry Street 
United Church we try to give the 
men a sense of belonging, the feel- 
ing that somebody cares, and a 
chance to express themselves. Many 
of them have fine backgrounds and 
good faces. Their present condition 
is the result of circumstances over 
which they may or may not have 
had control. Some of them work. 
Others are too old to find employ- 
ment. “Could you let me have 25 
cents for a flop bed tonight?” 

(Continued on page 508) 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 


2. 


5. 


9. 


il. 


13. 


15. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


21. 


23. 
25. 


28. 


29 


No. 35 Vanity 


Across 

“Therefore . . . thou to thy 
God.” Hos. 12: 6. 

“and take ... all thy tin.” 
Isa. 1: 25. 

“Why make ye this . . . , and 
weep.” Mark 5: 39. 

“not lifted up his . . . unto 


vanity.” Ps. 24: 4. 

“but the Father’s which .. . 
me.” John 14: 24. 

“. . . , lam with you always.” 
Matt. 28: 20. 

“he maketh the judges of the 
earth . . vanity.” Isa. 40:23. 

Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3: 28. 

“T said in... heart, Go to 
now.” Ecc. 2: 1. 

“. . . of man are never satis- 
fied.” Prov. 27: 20. 

Periods of time. 

“all was vanity and... of 
spirit.” Ecc. 2: 11. 

















30. 
$1. 
32. 


High School; Here lies (Lat.). 

Vicar General. 

“Remove far . . . me vanity 
and lies.” Prov. 30: 8. 

“men of high degree are a 
ace ween G. 

35. “. . . men of low degree are 
vanity.” Ps. 62: 9. 

“This . . . is vanity.” Eccl. 
2:21. 

Old English. 41. Intimidate. 
“in every place, . . . the evil 
and the good.” Prov. 15: 8. 
“how long will it be . . . they 
believe me.” Num. 14: 11. 
“A fool’s lips . . . into con- 
tention.” Prov. 18: 6. 

Western Continent. 

“altogether lighter .. . 
ity.” Ps. 62: 9. 

“when ye... , use not vain 
repetitions.” Matt. 6:7. 

“He saith among the trumpets 
cocpece Cmae. 

“fathers have inherited lies, 


34. 


37. 


40. 
42. 


47. 


49. 


50. 
51. van- 
58. 


55. 









































































































































“A vanity whichis ... upon 56. 
the earth.” Eccl. 8: 14. . and things.” Jer. 16: 19. 
For example. 57. It is (cont.). 
7 Z F m 
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with vanity.” 
Job. 31: 5. 
. vanity.” 
Ps, 144: 4. 


. Royal Society. 
. “shall see... 


more vanity.” 
Ezek. 13: 23. 

6. Estate. 
. have spoken 
vanity.” Ezek. 13: 8. 


8. “a... éateth it; this is van- 


10. 
12, 


14. 
16. 


17. 
19. 


21. 
. Silicon. 
. Self. 

27. 
$2. 
. “how. 


» “that... 


. “First woman. 
39. 


ity.” Eccl. 6: 2. 

“I can of mine own self... 
nothing.” John 5: 30. 

“as soon as the sun is... 
Judg. 9: 33. 

Compass point. 

“why was I then more... 
Eccl. 2: 15. 

Lady’s maid. 

“thoughts of . . . , that they 
are vanity.” Ps. 94: 11. 


” 


. “surely . . . man is vanity.” 


Ps. 39: 11. 
Second book in the Bible. 
24. Rascal. 


Combining form meaning egg. 
Flemish. 88. Angriest. 
. . will ye love van- 
ity.” Ps. 4: 2. 

iniquity shall reap 
vanity.” Prov. 22: 8. 

88. Den. 
“no new thing under the . . .” 

Eccl. 1: 9. 
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42. Girl’s nickname. 

48. “For . . . cometh in with van- 
ity.” Eccl. 6: 4. 

44. Son of Judah. Gen. 38:4. 

45. Lieutenant. 

46. “formy ... 
7: 16. 


are vanity.” Job 





48. Royal Horse Artillery. 

50. “I . . . daily with you teach- 
ing.” Matt. 26; 55. 

52. New Version. 

54. Japanese measure. 

Our text is 2, 5, 19, 21, $2, 42 and 
56 combined. 
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Today Is Voting Day! 
By MRS. L. EARL JACKSON 


ko woman’s vote is needed 
for Christian policies — not 
only onelection day, but every day. 
Indeed we vote daily, by action or 
inaction, for a Christian or an anti- 
Christian world. And how many 
vital and interesting ways there 
are to cast our votes as Christian 
citizens for the kind of nation 
and world in which we would like 
to live! 

We can scarcely afford to be 
“‘stay-at-homes” if we want our 
gospel to influence public affairs. 
Opponents of good causes rejoice 
when church members join the 
“do-nothing party.” When Jesus 
bade us “go into all the world” 
— including the world of race, 
amusement, industry, and national 
relations, that so deeply affect the 
world of persons — He granted no 
exemption to women. 

Whatever political party we fa- 
vor, whoever. is elected to office, 
whatever policy is popular at the 
moment, we women of the churches 
are never helpless if we exert a 
Christian influence. “My strength 
is as the strength of ten,” when I 
write a letter to a senator, promote 
a relief project, teach youth to hate 
liquor, help a Negro get a job, or 
build confidence in the United Na- 
tions. So many well-intentioned 
people do nothing that every en- 
thusiast has a disproportionate in- 
fluence. 
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Church women, of course, “know 
their way around” somewhat in 
world missions, although they could 
well know and do far more; but 
most of them have scarcely begun 
to explore world citizenship, or to 
exercise a continuous Christian in- 
fluence upon those public decisions 
which will either undergird, or 
severely handicap, the mission en- 
terprise. In this atomic age, ought 
not Christian citizenship at once 
become one of the two or three 
major concerns of every woman’s 
society and class? 

Where can we begin on problems 
so great? What can we do — now 
—as individuals or small groups 
—to encourage and to demon- 
strate the Christian solutions? Be- 
gin by asking your Association 
Citizenship Chairman for a copy of 
the Brief Christian Citizenship 
Guide for Baptist Women — 1946 
(J-8). Ask your State C. C. Chair- 
man for a copy of the Standard 
C. C. Guide for Baptist Women — 
1946 (J-2) (thrice as long). Both 
guides list many action hints and 
free or low-cost pamphlets. Every 
society should have at least one of 
the Dollar C. C. Packets prepared 
jointly by the C. C. Department 
and the Council on Social Progress. 
Its choice collection of over 20 
pamphlets, kept up to date as 
issues change, provides a wealth 
of guidance on the chief civic 
issues. Send a dollar to the Council 
on Social Progress, 152 Madiso 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Many women have not yet en- 
joyed the stirring Christian Life 
Crusade course booklet on The 
Church and Social Righteousness 
(Now only 15¢. 92 pp. Included in 
Packet). It is a most fascinating in- 
troduction to this whole field of 
Christian service, and “must” 
reading for alert church women. 
Why not plan now to start a class, 
a reading circle, a rotation reading 
plan, a series of programs, to de- 
velop your church’s concern and 
leadership in this neglected area? 
And why not select two or three 
projects that will breathe reality 
and enthusiasm into your faith 
that Christ has the answer for the 
world’s civic problems? 

Alert churches are including the 
5-minute Civics Newscast in the 
monthly society meetings, giving 
highlights of the month’s news and 
trends from the Christian angle, 
and news having a bearing upon the 
Christian world mission, together 
with hints for action. Had you 
heard, by the way, about the 
Rochester school system’s getting 
permission from our Council on 
Social Progress to reprint its ex- 
cellent Primer on Alcohol for use in 
the city’s schools? And did you 
know that the graphic Primers on 
Peace, Alcohol, and Race, will soon 
be supplemented by a Primer on 
Industry? 

At the Grand Rapids Conven- 
tion we heartily approved a grand 
set of resolutions relating to many 
public issues about which Chris- 
tians are concerned. Write to Secre- 
tary J. C. Hazen, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., for a 
copy. Instead of letting them gather 
dust, why not study them with 
care, discuss them in meetings, 
translate them into action in our 
communities, and commend them 
to our legislators. Many of our 
church members will be amazed at 
the progressive Christian senti- 
ments that won practically unani- 

(Continued on page 507) 
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Missionary Conversations 


This name has become synony- 
mous with a great experience in 
personal fellowship with Northern 
Baptist missionaries and others 
who have met them on their fields. 
These “conversations” were held 
on Sunday evening of the Christian 
Education Workers’ Conference at 
Green Lake. 

In 1946 occurred the most im- 
pressive of three such programs. 
The Department of Missionary 
Education reports here a few of the 
privileges the whole group enjoyed 
in the family fellowship with world 
Christians. The impossible was ac- 
complished—for each speaker com- 
pleted his report promptly. Every 
Northern Baptist foreign mission 
area was represented: China, Ja- 
pan, the Philippines, Burma, India, 
Africa and Europe. In the home 
fields there were a Mexican, a 
Nisei, and representatives of urban 
and rural work, “Heifers for Re- 
lief,” Negro Education Centers, 





ATLANTIC 


and, but for last minute illness an 
American Indian. All of these were 
found on the campus. Assembly 
musicians provided moments of 
worship through song and instru- 
mental music. Five young people 
from the Student Staff partici- 
pated: one led his own “Cosmo- 
politan Choir” in a Christian Mex- 
ican marching song. On the other 
hand Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Darrow, 
veteran missionaries from Burma, 
each sang a M6n song of Christian 
witness. Dr. and Mrs. Edwin A. 
Bell brought news flashes from 
Baptists in Europe. They had been 
home only one week. A former Lt. 
Colonel in the Army Medical Corps 
told of the work he saw on the 
West China-Burma border. The 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains for the 
South Pacific closed the reports 
with a thrilling first-hand witness 
to Christian work in Japan. 

Each one who spoke opened new 
vistas of challenge and opportunity 
to which Reverend C. C. Roadar- 
mel of India finally called for dedi- 
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cated lives, prayers, and gifts as 
the World Mission Crusade took 
on new meaning. After moments of 
commitment, Dr. Edwin T. Dahl- 
berg, President of the Northern 
Baptist Convention closed with 
prayer for all. Christians of the 
world had come into our midst 
with new reality in that hour and 
a half of fellowship through “ Mis- 
sionary Conversation.” 


Missionary Participants 
Student Staff 
Edna Hinton—Burma 
Frances Brush—India 
Joel Ordaz S.—Mexico 
Peter Agarashi—Nisei 
Kenneth Speteene— Rivas 
Indians 
Army 
Dr. Victor O. Fish—West China- 
Burma 
Rev. William S. Christie—Japan 
Missionaries 
Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Darrow— 
Burma 



























World map with stars indicating service fields of Northern Baptists 
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Miss Lucy Bonney—Burma 
Mrs. Judson C. King—Belgian 
Congo 
Miss Ada Stearns—India and 
Philippines 
Mrs. Fannie Cobb Carter— 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. and Mrs. Edwin A. Bell— 
Europe 
Rev. C. R. McBride—Rural 
work, “Heifers” 
Rev. William H. Robinson— 
Pittsburgh 
Rev. C. C. Roadarmel—India 
All of these people were in the 
Christian Education Workers Con- 
ference for the entire time. 


How and Why 


In six years the Bible Book-of- 
the-Month program has grown be- 
yond expectations. Thousands are 
interested in it. Since the hostilities 
closed readers may be found in 
other lands. Survey reading of 
whole books in fellowship with 
many others of like experience has 
caught hold of Baptist folk. 


Book of the Month 


OCTOBER — PHILIPPIANS 





Selection of the books has been 
difficult, for it is necessary to main- 
tain a balance in this special Bible 
reading program. Month by month 
the books are chosen alternately 
from the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. Every Christmas 
and Easter season we have a Gos- 
pel. The emphasis first upon the 








Baby Jesus and then on the Man 
on the Cross has led some to forget 
that these are one; hence the read- 
ing of the whole gospel story at 
both seasons. In November each 
year a book of prophecy is recom- 
mended in anticipation of the 
Christmas season. January is a 
month of review and planned im- 
provement and of the week of 
prayer. So an appropriate book is 
chosen. February is Brotherhood 
month, while March is the time of 
Every Member Enlistment and 
Stewardship and the Scripture se- 
lection is made with this in mind. 
In summer we hope there may be 
more opportunity for consecutive 
reading; therefore, longer books 
more often are suggested for vaca- 
tion time. So, slowly, a survey of 
all of the books is being completed. 

A new leaflet, called The Bible 
Book of the Month is available. 
Do you want to promote this added 
type of Bible reading? Send to 
Baptist headquarters in New York 
for a small quantity of the leaflets. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


World Wide Guild 


Roygal Ambassadors 





Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 
Continually and increasingly the 
weight of the world’s need bears in 
upon us and we are bound up in the 
welfare or disaster of all men every- 
where. We are bound too by those 
stronger ties that unite Christian 
men and women and youth the 
world over. It is fitting therefore, 
in this year particularly, when dis- 
trust and suffering still stalk the 
earth, that Christ’s disciples, regis- 
ter that union in the World Com- 
munion Sunday, October 6. Young 
people might set aside their meet- 
ing on that day as a special time of 
prayer for reconciliation and good- 
will. On these pages are some defi- 
nite suggestions for young people 
who are eager to relieve the suffer- 


MISSIONS 


ing caused by the ravages of war. 
Hunger and cold will not wait. Nor 
will our love and our eager hands. 

As we set about releasing our 
prayers in action this one written 
for young people in an Indian col- 
lege may unite us with them and 
all others who care. 


“Master of men, 

Teach us this day how to serve 
our fellows, 

Show us thy self incarnate once 
again 

In the starving, the plague- 
stricken, the out-cast. 

Give us an unappeasable desire 

To heal, to feed, to uplift. 


“Give us an unquenchable resolu- 
tion, 


All our lives through, to regard 
above all other duties 

The duty of service to the needy 
ones. 


“‘May we spend ourselves in an un- 
ceasing endeavour 

To set thyself free in them, 

To release them into the freedom 
and fullness of true man- 
hood, 

Into that land of purity and joy, 

Where the beast in man perishes, 

And the God stands forth clearly 


revealed.” 
from A Book of Prayere—by J. 8. Hoyland, Ass 
ciation Press ad ra 


Very sincerely yours, 


Les & Happ 
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Conference of World Service 
Secretaries 


Green Lake, Wisconsin 
JuLy 17-22, 1946 


The first national conference of 
State World Service Secretaries 
was held at Green Lake, Wisconsin, 
July 17-22. Their duties include: 
1. Promotion of missionary educa- 
tion of the entire Fellowship. 2. 
Promotion of the Guild as part of 
the Fellowship. 3. Counseling the 
state Baptist Youth Fellowship. 

The purpose of the conference 
at Green Lake was three-fold: 1. 
Orientation in the plan and pro- 
gram of the Baptist Youth Fellow- 
ship, including the Guild as part 
of it, and the relationships in- 
volved. 2. Help in the task of the 
World Service Secretary, including 
an outline of duties and materials 
for use. $. Creative thinking on the 
future expanded program of the 
Guild of the Fellowship. >. °** 4 

Evenings were given to inspira- 
tional speakers along the lines of 
phases of the Secretaries’ task: 
Dorothy A. Stevens spoke on Mis- 
sionary Education; Mrs. Edwin H. 
Kinney on Race; Miss Harriet 
Barrington on India; Miss Carrie 
Dollar, the new president of the 
Fellowship on the Disciple Plan. 

The need for an expanded Guild 
program led to giving a considera- 
ble portion of time to creative 
thinking. It was agreed that cer- 
tain basic subjects should be listed; 
which would be common to all age- 
groups of the Guild, but would re- 
ceive specific treatment at each age 
level. Out of the list of subjects 
suggested, in addition to the pres- 
ent Guild emphases, the following 
were assigned to three workshop 
groups: Personal Christian growth, 
Churchmanship, The Christian 
Home, Personality Development, 
World Responsibility and Skills 
and Vocations. 

Out of a possible 32 State Secre- 
taries 18 were present for the con- 
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Two of the new study booklets 


ference. This group represented 
considerable spread over the Con- 
vention territory, including Maine 
and California. The Conference 
gave to the Secretaries a new sense 
of the importance of their task, an 
understanding of the present situa- 
tion in which they work, and it 
gave them an opportunity to con- 
tribute to the development of the 
future program from their observa- 
tion and experience close to the 
youth group in the churches. A fine 
esprit de corps was developed in 
the group, which is invaluable 
especially since a number of those 
present were new to their tasks. 


Come and Get Them! 


What? The Guild program book- 
lets for your monthly programs. A 
penny postal and twenty-five cents 
brings them pronto! Your program 





committees will be delighted for 
this help. Look over “Guild Goals” 
for the basic books you will need 
on which the programs are based. 
And do get as much enrichment 
material as you can stretch your 
money to buy. No up-to-the-min- 
ute Guild group puts on a “pokey” 
program—nor on anything as ex- 
citing and moving as missions these 
days! The booklet for Ann Judson 
Chapters is called Your Friends 
Are My Friends. Mildred Adair 
and Margaret Hollowood are the 
authors. Exploring India, One 
World—One Family, and Let’s Get 
Together are the least you need to 
make those programs click. Don’t 
miss that last one—it’s new and 
different and—well get it and you'll 
see. The booklet for Sally Peck 
groups is entitled Patterns for 
Brotherhood, written by Helen 
Bailey and Suzanne Rinck. Ten 
programs are built around Our 
Country is India, and a trilogy of 
pamphlets, used as a book; Seeking 
to Be Christian in Race Relations, 
Sense and Nonsense About Race, 
Know—Then Act. Two booklets 
are ready for Alma Noble groups, 
Study and Worship Programs on 
India by Randolph L. Howard .and 
Study and Worship Programs on 
Race by R. Dean Goodwin. 





State World Service Secretaries at Green Lake} 
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Youth Shares With Youth 


Young people in Europe and 
Asia need so much that we in 
America take for granted—food, 
clothing, shelter, friendship. They 
need these things now. Start an 
overseas workshop for young peo- 
ple. In this suggested list of articles 
there are things for boys to make 
as well as girls, things to collect and 
buy and things to give. 

Adopt a family, a Sunday School 
class, or a boy or girl your own age. 
Write to them and pack boxes 
which you will send directly to them 
via parcel post from your local 
post-office according to weight and 
contents regulations. Your Amer- 
ican Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety or CCORR—Material Aid 
Department can send you the 
name of a Protestant Pastor in 
Europe or Asia. 

Give a play, a shower, a fair or 
an auction. Charge admission of 
money, clothing, or other needed 
articles. 

Hold a mending party to recon- 
dition donated clothing. Cotton is 
needed for the tropics and wool for 
the north. Send only things that 
you would enjoy using yourself, 
new or as good as new. 


Things Needed 


Sewine xkits—make bags with 
drawstring or zipper containing: 
needles, scissors, thimble, buttons, 
pins, snaps, thread, elastic, crochet 
needles, knitting needles, darning 
cotton, hooks and eyes. SCHOOL 
K1ts—make a school bag. Fill it 
with such things as notebook, pens, 
penholder, pencils, crayons, paints, 
brushes. CANDLES—collect odd bits 
of candles, melt them and make 
new candles. soap—collect odd 
bits of soap, melt them and make 
new bars or use an old soap recipe 
and make fresh soap from waste 
fats. CAPS AND BERETS—knit or 
crochet or make from felt or 
Weave-it squares. MITTENS AND 
GLOovEs—make from odds and ends 


of blanket material, wool jersey 
or soft flannel and decorate with 
bright yarn. Also crochet or knit 
them. sLipPpers—make from odds 
and ends of blanket material and 
leather or from old felt hats. Also 
crochet or knit them. scarrs— 
knit, crochet or make from Weave- 
it squares, or from wool jersey or 
flannel. swEaTERS—knit or make 
of Weave-it squares, with or with- 
out sleeves. SHORT JACKETS OR 
BOLEROS—make of wool material 
or combinations of wool and knit- 
ting. socks—knit spiral or fitted. 
HANDKERCHIHFS—make of thin 
material, plain or patterned, for 
boys and girls. BELTS—weave or 
crochet or make of cloth, velvet, 
new leather or leather from old 
gloves. Make for boys and girls. 
PURSES OF ALL KINDS—make of 
cloth, raffia, or leather. Knit, cro- 
chet or weave. Include change 
purses and wallets for boy’. wAsH 
cLotaHs—crochet or knit out of 
cotton cord. TowrLs—make of 
sugar or flour sacks, washed and 
hemmed. BLANKETS—sew together 
pretty wool squares woven or cro- 
cheted. Make these for babies and 
young people. quitts—make from 
wool samples or small wool pieces 
and put together with bright yarn 
or thread. BABIES’ LAYETTES—in- 
clude such things as booties, sacks, 
bonnets and simple garments. 
CHILDREN’S CLOTHES—make sim- 
ple wearing apparel for boys and 
girls in Europe and Asia. DOLLs, 
CUDDLE PETS AND STUFFED ANI- 
MALS—make these of socks, suit- 
able cotton or wool material or oil- 
cloth, and stuff. Make clothes for 
the dolls. tomer xrts—make bag 
or soft style envelope containing: 
tooth brush, tooth powder, wash 
cloth, towel, comb, soap, shaving 
soap, razor blades, nail file. Toys 
AND GAMES—make, donate or re- 
condition such things as: jig-saw 
puzzles, small doll furniture, small 
wooden toys, small table games, 
rag dolls, harmonicas, stuffed ani- 





mals, balls for all ages. DONATIONS 


shoe laces, stockings, shoes, 
socks, clothing, pocket knives, wool 
and cotton remnants of yarn, small 
house and garden tools. LETTERS— 
It would be an extra token of good 
will to put a letter with an article. 
This is allowed if package is sent to 
a United Church Service Center. 


How to Send 


Money for powdered milk, soup, 
coca-malt, vitamins and medicine 
should be sent to the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. or to the Church Com- 
mittee on Overseas Relief and Re- 
construction, Material Aid Depart- 
ment, $7 East 36th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

If gifts are suggested for a.cer- 
tain country or particular group 
(young people, children, etc.) indi- 
cate on outside of package. 

Pack FOOD PACKAGES separately. 

Do not send packages to Baptist 
Headquarters. 

Pack in strong cartons and send 
prepaid to your nearest: 


United Church Service Center 


New Windsor, Maryland 

Modesto, California 

Dayton 2, Ohio—101 Pine Street 

Boston 16, Massachusetts—236 
Beacon Street 

New York 7, N. Y.—18 Warren 
Street 

Los Angeles 1, California—7110 
Compton Avenue 

Seattle 4, Washington—2247 E. 


Marginal Way 
St. Louis, Mo.—1735 S. Vandeven- 
tor Avenue 


List the contents of each box in 
duplicate with name of church, 
denomination, and address on each 
sheet. Keep one copy and send one 
to: Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction Mate- 
rial aid Department, 37 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 
(Correspondence address only.) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Another year is here and we're 
starting out this October with a 
brand new adventure. You are 
going to be thrilled as you read the 
stories about India and the Negroes 
in America, as you read and do the 
activities in Let’s Be Frrenvs. Do 
you have your copy yet? For in 
the pages of this book you read 
for yourself what we as Baptists are 
doing in India. Then Indian boys 
and girls will tell you about their 
Sunday schools, their birthday par- 
ties and their Christmas celebra- 
tions. You'll want to be friends 
with them. 

You'll also learn to love Bruce 
our little Negro boy who through 
his stories tells us of things the 
Negro children do. 

Would you like to help us buy a 
jeep for Burma? Be sure to send 
for the World Mission Crusade, 
children’s foreign project. Write to 
your State Office today for enough 
copies of Wueets ror Curist for 
each child in your group. The pic- 
tures are in lovely colors and show 
how jeeps, automobiles, station 
wagons and bicycles can be used 
in the service of our Lord and Sav- 
iour Jesus Christ. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Florence Stansbury 


Wheels for Christ 


WueEets ror Curist, the Chil- 
dren’s Foreign Mission Project in 
the World Mission Crusade, is an 
exciting new adventure for the 
Primary and Junior children of our 
Northern Baptist Convention. 

One of the items in the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
allotment in the World Mission 
Crusade is for modernizing equip- 
ment and methods. In order to mod- 
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WHEELS 




















ernize equipment much new mobile 
equipment must be purchased. 

On the Burma field we need all 
kinds of new motor equipment: 
jeeps to help missionaries reach 
far and quickly into out-of-the-way 
places; new cars to replace old ones 
that have been driven thousands 
and thousands of miles and are com- 
pletely worn out; new mobile med- 
ical service will help to bring skilled 
doctors and nurses to the villages 
to help those who are ill. On other 
fields station wagons will serve to 
take evangelistic groups to the 
village people; also teachers will 
find much use for this type of equip- 
ment as they plan vacation church 
schools and Sunday schools for 
village children. On still other fields 
new uses will be made out in the 
rural districts. 

These new types of mobile equip- 
ment, which our children will have 
the opportunity to help buy, will 
indeed be Wheels for Christ, for 
they will carry the missionaries 
and the Bibles that tell of His love. 

We are asking the children to give 
$15,000 toward this foreign project. 


The Children’s World Crusade 


Be sure to order the picture and 
story material from your sTATE 
OFFICE today: a picture-folder, 
story sheet and offering envelop 
for each child in the Primary 
and Junior Departments of your 
church. 


Jesus Calls the Children 


By HELEN PORTER 


Jesus is calling the children 

In accents (so) tender and sweet; 

“Come unto Me,” words of wel- 
come 

And room for all at His feet. 


From every nation — go bring them 

Red, yellow, black, brown and 
white; 

Tell them the Saviour invites them 

Precious they are in His sight. 


Children with happy, glad faces 

Children whose faces are sad: 

Bring them to Jesus Who loves 
them 

Whether they be good or bad. 


Children from homes that are 
wealthy 

Children from huts, dark and drear; 

All, if they come unto Jesus 

Never will have aught to fear. 


Children from Africa’s hot deserts 

Children from Greenland’s ice- 
cold; 

Children from out every nation 

Jesus’ blest face to behold. 


Hasten to spread the glad tidings 
Others — still others — go bring; 
Children all down through the ages 
Coming to Jesus their King. 


Millions still yet do not know Him 
Dying — for want of His love; 
If we neglect now His bidding 
How can we meet Him above? 
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World Mission Crusade Project 


The Summer Service Project 
members went to Glenwood Springs, 
Col. The First Baptist Church 
there had been organized less than 
three months. The church still met 
in the pastor’s home. The Church 
Vacation School had four classes, 
three of which met in bedrooms of 
the home. Mrs. Lorenz had the 
Primary Class, meeting in her bed- 
room and going to the garage for its 
construction work. The children 
had stories of the Managua Hos- 
pital and decided they wanted to 
show the other children in the school 
what the completed ward would 
look like. Using apple boxes they 
built ten beds. They made sheets 
for the beds and brought materials 
for the teachers to make the mat- 
tresses. The teachers made the 
mattresses on the sewing machine 
because of the lack of time in the 
two weeks’ school. 

In connection with the stories of 
the Managua Hospital the recent 
articles in Musstons about the 
other work in Managua were used 
in the older classes. The Primary 
class had a party for the kinder- 
garten at which they served chili 
and played some Central American 
games. Mrs. Pixley, who is a special 
interest missionary for the women 
of Colorado, had a birthday during 
the school. Each class had a special 
prayer for Mrs. Pixley on her 
birthday. The Primary class wrote 
a group birthday note. Using old 
Christmas cards, the Junior class 
each made a birthday card for Mrs. 
Pixley. The Young People’s class 
each wrote a personal note of greet- 
ing. The Kindergarten followed a 
suggestion in their text-book of 
sending cards with a poem about 
Jesus on one side and a small pic- 
ture of Jesus on the other to a mis- 
sionary for distribution. These 
were sent air-mail first class and 
should have reached Mrs. Pixley 
soon after her birthday. The Pri- 
mary department made about 40 





Model of Children’s Ward, Baptist 
Hospital, Managua, made by Pri- 


mary Dept., Glenwood Springs 
Church, Colo. 


nut cups to be used on hospital 
trays on special occasion. The Jun- 
ior Department collected and 
mounted many small pictures of 
the Bible stories to be given out to 
children for decoration in their 
homes. Some of these were hung on 
the wall of the model of the hos- 
pital during the exhibit and picture 
taking. : 

For the final exhibit the children 
each brought a doll to place in the 
beds. One child bandaged her doll 
to represent an injured child whom 
they had talked about. Danette 
Wadsworth, age four, was borrowed 
from the kindergarten to pose as 
nurse. 

The children were very much in- 
terested in the Managua Hospital. 
It was the first mission study for 
most of the children and an entirely 
new thought and experience. The 
daily offerings went to the children’s 
Ward fund being raised through- 
out the children’s work of the de- 
nomination. The offering amounted 
to $15.44. Sincerely, Marie Leota 
Stoddard. 


Chinese Children Still Laugh 


What an inspiration I received 
yesterday! Eight hundred middle- 
school students were brought to- 
gether for a mass meeting in our 
church and then for a series of in- 
teresting demonstrations on the 
recreation space at the Girls’ 
School. Secretary Du, Dr. Dye 





and I spoke briefly to the crowd 
which packed the sanctuary. I 
started out by telling them about 
the little Chinese boy in Shanghai 
who asked me to “please speak a 
few English words to my dog.” 
When, with the help of my inter- 
preter, we got the story straight, 
it was to the effect that some 
American boys when leaving for 
home, gave this lad their dog. The 
Chinese lad was in sorrow because 
the dog was obviously lonely. My 
interpreter and I accompanied the 
boy to his home and when I talked 
to the dog the response was quite 
heart-stirring. The boy exclaimed 
“See, he understands American. 
He is a very wise dog!” When 
the dog barked we all laughed. I 
claimed that the dog barked in 
English and the happy boy was 
equally insistent that the dog 
barked in Chinese. In any case, we 
recognized that “laughter is the 
universal language which we all 
understand!’’ This gave me a 
chance yesterday to point out that 
all over the world we differ in sur- 
face matters but are surprisingly 
alike in the deeper matters of heart 
and mind. These boys and girls 
laugh easily and we had a good 
time. (Excerpt from letter from 
Dr. Elmer A. Fridell, Ipin, West 
China.) 


We Learn About Africa 


A ten week period was set aside 
in our Church School year for a 
study of Africa, the current foreign 
mission study for 1945-46, for all 
departments from Primary through 
Senior High. 

The teachers of each department 
met with the Director of Christian 
Education several weeks prior to 
the opening session and decided 
on text material and projects. We 
decided to use the courses provided 
by the Friendship Press—Mpengo 
of the Congo, Nyanga’s Two Vil- 
lages, More About Africa, and 
Daughter of Africa, and supple- 
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‘ mented them with our own Baptist 


materials and all the other material 
on Africa we could find anywhere. 
We searched our homes, the public § 
libraries, the Council of Churches, 
etc. to find books, magazines, pie- | 
tures, and objects from Africa. 
These we had on hand the first 
Sunday, some in each department, 
to create an interest in the study. 
Soon the boys and girls themselves 
added to the supply and before 
long we were all very much en- 
grossed in Africa! 

The projects decided upon were: 
Ist Grade—Peep shows on what mis- 

sionaries do in Africa. 


2nd Grade—Paintings to illustrate our Ee 


story of Mpengo of the Congo. 

3rd Grade—Map work showing our 
Baptist mission stations and names 
of our missionaries. 

Junior Dept.—Two African villages, 
one a Christian village and one a 
heathen village to point up the con- 
tribution of Christianity. 

Jr. High Dept.—Write a play, a part 
of which calls for a worship screen 
to be made by the 9th graders. 


After writing to the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
for suggestions we decided to adopt 
the Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hos- 
pital in Kikongo as our Church 
School project. Many of the classes 
made bandages and an offering was 
taken each Sunday (in addition 
to the regular offering) which 
amounted to over $80, which will 
be sent with the bandages to the 
hospital in Kikongo, 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


single 
$4.00 to *7.00 Double 


5 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet : 


Prince George 
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Line of nationally known, 
extra quality, popular 
orieed” Christmas Cards. 

nificent, colorful, right up 
to date in quality, art, a 


maka start. It’s tops in profit- 
for greeting card sales- 

erywhere. Also com- 
plete line “or 2 Bibles, Books, 
tationery and Everyday Cards. 
— =aane today for your start- 
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Money For Your Treasury 


Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
profits for your organization. Sell quality 
VANILLA, SHAMPOO, AND OTHER ITEMS. 
SAMPLE FREE TO OFFICIAL 
Write today for particulars to: Dept. R 
NORWALK COSMETIC CO., Norwalk, O. 


Clavel, Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large assortment — Self Selection 
Lithographed —Special Days — General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press + Louisville 12, Ky. 




















Near the close of our study we 
had a church party when we shared 
with the grownups some of our 
knowledge and interest in Africa. 
The project work was displayed 
and the play written by the Jun- 
ior Highs presented. The Prima- 
ries played an African game (Ta 
Mbele) and sang and explained 
the song of the Blessing on the Gar- 
dens as given in Mpengo of the 
Congo. The Juniors exhibited their 
two villages and discussed the dif- 
ferences between them. 

By having the whole school con- 
centrate on Africa at the same time 
we were able to make the movie 
“Bamba” do for all groups. The 
two missionaries who came to us 
were heard by all the children and 
the resource material was shared 
by all departments. The whole 
study was carried through most 
enthusiastically by the children 
and their teachers and we are look- 
ing forward to doing a similar study 
of India next year. Mrs. Horace 
E. Gale, West Hartford, Conn. 

e9e ®@ 

Through Blood and Fire in 
Latin America, by Lester F. 
SUMNALL, presents a plea for the 
imperativeness of evangelical mis- 
sions in Latin America and gives 
testimony of the remarkable re- 
sults following evangelistic work 
among the natives. In the ad- 
vance of Christian missions the 
author says, “Let’s look south.” 
(Zondervan; 246 pages; $2.00.) 











The BEST in VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
BEAUTIFUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, 
method of or preaching ius 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellboun 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in ~~ 
You'll be surprised at results. Children 
learn and they 
sen Bible truths. You will double your attend- 
Bae nce _ for free folder telling all about this new 


Bible stories or 


want to 
for this new way of pre- 








teaching, to — 
STORY-O-GRAPHS 
Dept. 50, P.O. Box 145 Pasadena, Calif, 
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Man cannot live 
by bread alone, 
but man must 
have bread to 
live... 





The Message of 


THE BURMA LETTERS 
of BRAYTON C. CASE 


Brayton c. cAsE, in one of the 
greatest agricultural experiments 
of our time, brought to Burma a 
new hope of the spirit and of the 
body. In this inspiring book is a 
message which must be heeded by 
all desiring to give God’s best to 
build a new Burma, a new world. 
Read the letters of this agricultural 
missionary. 


Cloth, Illustrated ......... $1.35 
Paper, Illustrated ......... 75 


LAZY-MAN 
REST-NOT 


Compiled by 
DR. RANDOLPH L. HOWARD 
Order Now from Your Nearest Bookstore: 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

72E. Randolph St. 3525S. Spring St. 

a Les ——— 18, 

Stores also in Kansas City and Seattle 










The Conference Table 
(Continued from page 499) 


mous support, and will be con- 
firmed in their opposition to popu- 
lar anti-Christian attitudes. 

We read with amused impatience 
about the monks of the Middle 
Ages who sought religious 'expe- 
rience in remote monasteries instead 
of finding God by sacrificial service 
with Him among the people whose 
ignorance and sin kept those ages 
“dark.” Perhaps more Christian 
women than we care to admit are 
living in monasteries in this dark 
age, selfishly secluded from the 
strong currents of the common life, 
and exerting no redeeming Chris- 
tian influence upon the determina- 
tion of policies that will literally 
spell life and hope, or death and 
disaster, for us all. 








Yes — today 1s voting day! Am 
I casting my vote effectively for 
Christ and a Christian world? 

During 1946-47 the C. C. De- 
partment of the National Com- 
mittee on Woman’s Work will pro- 
mote no uniform goals for local 
church women’s groups. The mim- 
eographed “Guides” (J-2 and J-3) 
and subsequent issues will offer 
many action hints from which 
local church leaders will do well to 
make a balanced selection, adapted 
to the church’s best leadership re- 
sources and (in part) to local com- 
munity issues. For the annual Cit- 
izenship Report (due by April 15, 
1947) it is suggested that the so- 
ciety’s C. C. Chairman, or other 
interested person, begin now to 
keep a full record of civic pro- 
grams and activities by the church 
women and by other church groups. 








of the Word 





: : 
be @ Sharer ' 


too! 


You can share the Word with 
others and receive an income for life 
for yourself—easily and simply 
through the Annuity Agreement 
plan of the American Bible Society. 
Why not join the thousands of 
grateful owners of these Agree- 
ments—those who REGULARLY re- 
ceive their checks at stated intervals 
—those who have that pleasant satis- 
faction of knowing that their agree- 
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ment has almost 100 years of suc- 
cess behind it. 

And, too, wouldn’t it give you a 
glow of satisfaction to know that you 
are sharing in the work of distri- 
buting the Scriptures to millions 
throughout the world? 

“A Gift That Lives” tells you of 
this grand Plan and how it works. 
Let us send you this booklet. 


American Bible Society, Bible House, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your booklet 
entitled “A Gift That Lives”? 


B-97 








WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 495) 
rain and the hour would clash with 
a funeral, but it neither rained nor 
did it clash with the funeral, the 
parson having hurried through the 
funeral service so that we could 
meet at 4. I am still hoping to hear 
from 16 more villages. Thramu E. 
Byu told me that Thramu Naw 
Paw had got back so Daikyar 
about 1 P.m., sent a note around, 
and they had 50 at the meeting. 
These numbers include girls of 
different ages too, as we always 
have them along with the grown- 

ups.—Eleanor San Tay 


Pwo Karen 
Insein—-Sgaw Karen 


Our Insein Seminary Church 
Karen Women met at our house on 
May 17th, Friday, at 4 p.m. About 
35, old and young, were present. 
Our theme and aim for this meet- 
ing was to pray for the Christians 
of the world to will to do the will 
of God. The meeting was led by 
Mrs. Po Ngai, the President of the 
Women’s Society of this church. 
We had a little programme led by 
the choir. After the meeting, a light 
refreshment, according to our Ka- 
ren custom.—Ma Win Byu (Mrs. 
Chit Maung) 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 497) 


asks a crippled old man. He never 
complains, and his philosophy is, 
“What’s the use of kickin’?” 

“T get so hungry to hear God’s 
Word,” said a small, white-haired 
woman. Her apartment, four flights 
up, is heated by a coal stove. She 
can’t build a fire, because of poor 
eye-sight. More than once I have 
found her in bed to keep warm, so 
she could havea fire at night. Christ- 
mas Day the tears rolled down her 
cheeks as we sang the Christmas 
carols, read the Christmas story, 
prayed and presented her a gift 
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from the church. It is a joy to have 
the privilege of bringing a ray of 
sunshine into such lonely lives. 





A THis YEAR ANOTHER WORKER, 
Miss Florence Fairhill from Mc- 
Minnville, Oregon, and a graduate 


of Berkeley Divinity School joins 





PULPIT AND the staff at the Henry Street United 
Church. Miss Fairhill will work 
with the little children. 

’ Help Your Church 

BENTLEY ASIMON Organizations 





Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your S. S. 
Classes, Ladies Aid and Young People 
Groups is an especially easy way to earn 
many dollars for your treasury. Tea is an all- 
year-'round moneymaker. Write us today for 
@ sample and our successful co-operative sales 
plan that many organizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 
4230 Old York Road 
Dept. M — Philadelphia 40, Pa. 





CHRISTIAN 
GREETING CARDS 
Peto ears aoe 


Rg Lr geieh Jad tke ae ante 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Clue No. 2 
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From the day of my birth | was a strong ? 
and vigorous child. At a very early age | 

undertook my first job, teaching Negroes e 

in the South. Soon afterward | went fo live ? 

with Indians in Oklahoma. Because |! ? 

needed to be in so many places at once, : 

| started a school to train leaders to give 

service anywhere in North America. ? 

? 

? 

? 

? 
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WHO AM I? 


(Clue No. 3 in November, 
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'© An Annuity GIFT provides a sub- 
stantial return to the donor for life. 
The older the donor, the larger the 
semi-annual checks received. Annu- 
ity Agreements may cover one or two 
people, with returns continuing as long 
as either of the two lives. Fully ade- 
quate reserve funds are maintained 
to insure payments to all annuitants. 
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advance the Cause of Christ on Northern Baptist foreign mission fields 


2. A. 8.28 
} ‘ Ad 
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For detailed information ask for 
Annuities — A Way to Give and Receive 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


or Building Tomorrow’s World 
Annie E. Root, Treasurer 
Women’s American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Chapel Car at Green Lake 
(Continued from page 478) 


Conoway. Its chapel seats 65 peo- 
ple. At one end is a three room 
apartment for the colporteur mis- 
sionaries who travelled with the 
car. It was dedicated at the North- 
ern Baptist Convention in Los 
Angeles, June, 1915. Three mis- 
sionary couples have served suc- 
cessively in it: Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 


Hermiston, 1915-1924; Rev. and 
Mrs. A. C. Blinzinger, 1924-1943; 
and Rev. and Mrs. Howard Parry, 
1943-1946. It is estimated that 
church buildings and parsonages 
erected are valued at $300,000. 
Conversions were countless. 

At Green Lake the car is an 
attraction to all delegates. It is a 
fitting chapel for worship services 
for the student staff and for sum- 
mer and winter conferences. 











$81150 


SB100 Sanitary Communion Glass Filler $4.50 . . . SB110 Bakelite 
Offering Plate $5.00 . .. SB115 Heavy Brass Offering Plate $10.00 
...SBIHSO Heavy Brass Receiving Bason $20.00...SB125 
Pocket Communion Set $6.00... SB1215 Six Glass Communion 
Service $18.00...SB130 Birthday Bank $2.00...SBS Candle- 
lighter and Extinguisher 3 Ft. size $5.00, 5 Ft. size $6.00... 


SOLD BY REPUTABLE DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE U.S.A. 


Manufactured by 
SUDBURY BRASS GOODS COMPANY 


BOSTON 14, MASS. 


55 SUDBURY ST. 
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She Full Color 
OF ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 


FROM YOUR CHURCH TOWER 
BY MODERN ELECTRONICS 





~ CARILLONIC BELLS 
AND TOWER MUSIC 


Fling music like a banner from your church 
tower — music painting the air with rich, 
tonal-color attained through Schulmerich 
electronic engineering. 


With Schulmerich Carillonic Bells and 
Tower Music, the voice of your church is 
not confined to a single peal of chimes or 
bells, but speaks with the radiant beauty of 
electronic bells, combined a¢ will with the 
vari-colored harmonies of choir and organ 
— a full tapestry of music, infinitely flexible 
and expressive. 


Compact, convenient to install, Schul- 
merich Carillonic Bells and Tower Music 
systems are ideally suited to churches of 
any size, with or without towers. The clear, 
rich brilliance of their tones surpass any 
other type of bell or tower music and will 
give new versatility to the tower-message 
of your church. We shall be glad to send 
you complete information on immediate 
installation in your present building or for 
the church you plan to build or alter. Ad- 
dress Dept. M-3. 


ELECTRONICS, inc 





SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


OCTOBER 1946 























The two-manual keyboard conforms 
to all playing dimensions specified by 
the American Guild of Organists. 6 
stop tablets in the Pedal, 12 in the 
Swell and 15 in the Great give tradi- 
tional pipe-organ variety. 


+ oe 


Wurlitzer, long skilled in cabinet- 
making, has lavishly used expensive 
veneers to make the new Organ su- 
perbly handsome. Open, as at the to 
of this page, or closed, as here, it wi 
enrich any religious setting. ; 





Pe aca 


RS 


The Wurlitzer Organ pedal clavier The music rack is another example of 
has 32 keys, concave radiating exactly the great pains which Wurlitzer takes 
according tostandardsoftheAmerican with small details. With the mere touch 
Guild of Organists. The pedal clavier of a finger both rack and rest slide out 
is detachable, Pedal light available. or recess completely. Optional light. 


Again the Wurlitzer standard of per- 


Directly below the great keyboard are 
the pre-set combination wagons which 
enable certain frequently used com- 
binations to be instantly available...a 
welcome feature to both professional 
and inexperienced players. 


fection in all things. The handsome 
veneers of the Wurlitzer Organ ex- 
tend all around the case. From front 
or back, one sees cabinet beauty. 


Your dealer will soon have a Senies 20 Warditzer Cugan for you to see and to heax 


ORGAN DIVISION, THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO 


MISSIONS 


NORTH 


TONAWANDA, N. Y 
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Pom 


Tue SECRET PLACE, pocket-size 
daily devotional guide, is the 
gift with a blessing. M 
yse it find the Christmas season 
pportune time to share its 
spiritual wealth with others. 


An inspiring message, @ Scrip- 
ture reading, © prayer—such is 
its daily contribution to family or 
individual devotions. Small won- 
der that its readers wish to en- 
large the reading family of HE 
SECRET PLACE, and say‘ 
Christmas” with a year's sub- 
scription. Some use it also as @ 
Christmas greeting. The cost is no 
greater than that of o low-priced 
greeting card—and the value is 
beyond measure. 


Why not this yeer give the gift 
sae like to receive? - + * HE 
ECRET PLACE- 


in lots of 10 oF more mailed to one address, the 
cost is only five cents @ copy: Individual sub- 
scription (four quarterly issues) thirty cents. 
Churches mey order a supply on consignment, 
shipped postpaid, to be paid for when sold. 


THC SECRET PLACE i 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 


4701—1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


726. Randolph $t., Chicago 1, Uinols 








How It Works Today 

By Arthur c. Archibald 
“No one is more competent to write on the subject of Visitation Evangelism 
than Dr. Archibald. A pioneer in the field, he has conducted programs in all 


his churches with amazing results. If any one can tell how to 
man.” So says Charles T- Holman, Divinity School of the University of 


Chicage- 


NEW TESTAMENT EV ANGELISM: 


BUSH AGLOW: The Life Story of D. L- Moody 
By Richard Elisworth Day 


Dwight Lymer Moody is here presented with such realism, $° aflame with 
the evangelistic spirit, a to challenge every yours person to greater 
service for Christ. This moving biography of a great Christian and tireless 
soul-winner is one for every bookshelf. $2.00 


450 STORIES FROM LIFE 

Compiled, Edited by Leonard Rush Jenkins 
Significant illustrations that focus clear light 0" the Scriptures through 
the human touch. Each of 125 central themes is illustrated by three oF 
more stories drawn from the experience of many writers. 


STRONG'S SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY By Augustus H. Strong 
Monumental, encyclopedic. The Nature of God, The Nature of Man and 


the Doctrine of Salvation now available in one volume. Holds high rank 
in theological literature. India Paper Edition, $4.50 


jesus, THE MAN OF PRAYER By John Henry Strong 


The prayers of Jesus oS applied to our everyday needs. The author's 
intimate writing stirs those deeper desires of human nature that 


respond instinctively to the example of Jesus. Cloth, $1.35 


SOME PREACHERS po! By Bertie Cole Bays 


Delightful humor, intimate knowledge of ministerial life, vivid 
ortraits of the idiosyncrasies of church congregations make this ¢ 
book every preacher and his family will enjoy- And with all its 
humor, there is wise counsel and real worth. $1.25 


PUBLICATION sOCIETY 


352 S. Spring $t., Los Angeles 1 3, Calif. 























WHAT THEY SAYS . 


Here is the amazing true story of 
a man set free from Roman bondage 


The Monk Who Lived Again ; SOs 
By B. H. PEARSON 
At age 17 Dr. Walter M. Montano ‘\ Par - 


began the secluded life of a monk 
at the Santo Domingo monastery oj pper) Room 
in Peru, South America. How he 


escaped is a gripping story tense 







































with tetewest, Tile conversion wee @ "| joined the church in 1872 at the age of 12. | wish The Upper 
so remarkable, his new faith so Room had been published then—! might have been a better Chris- 
firm, his ministry so effective that tian." 

he has been called the “St. Paul 

f Latin America.” @ "/ keep The Upper Room at my bedside. It seems to give me 


just what | need each day.” 


Fray Luis, the mon- 


inspiring book at your 
church publishing 
house. $1.25 


} 
’ 7 t tH astery name of Dr. @ “Il am 86 years young. My eyes do not allow much reading but I read the 
| The Tonk Whe Montano, lives today, daily devotions, every one." 

Pe Yo an example of Christ’s 
wed Ugain power to transform @ "! om a shut-in but | am so happy to have such a comforting friend as The 
men’s lives. Get this Upper Room. | find the daily reading of The Upper Room has kept me close to 


the Master. It gives me a feeling that | am not alone.” 


@ “My day never goes right if | don't have the spiritual food with which my 


LIGHT and LIFE PRESS Upper Room provides me." 


DEPT. MS @ "The Upper Room is without a doubt the finest piece of religious literature 
that comes to me in the service. It is a classic of religious truth and inspiration.” 





Winona Lake, Ind. 
@ "My sister began reading the Bible because | handed her The Upper 


FREE CATA Bele . hn. aie c. a of many years, came back to the fold through 
e ministry of The Upper Room 


Listing an extra large stock of merchan- 
dise for the Church and Sunday School. @ "We passed it around among the chaps in the foxholes, and sometimes one, 
‘Also splendid seasonal and Christmas_ sometimes another carried it into action.” 
gifts, with many fine items for the home. 

THE BOONE PUBLISHING CO. @ "My wife sends me a copy of The Upper Room. She reads it at home to 

P. ©. BOX 200, DES MOINES, IA the children. | read the same message on the same day here in my barracks 

or even in a foxhole. It is a source of spiritual communion that binds me to 
my family and my God." 





THE LAST WORD 


One of Missions’ oldest sub- reader. The lessons are for me a light in this darkness." (From a German 


@ "Through our German chaplain | got The Upper Room. | am now a daily 


prisoner of war.) 





scribers recently wrote the Editor: 


I appreciate Missions as one of my = Copies of this leading book of daily devotions are 
Ss Lies PRN Oe. F yours to use or distribute among those you think 
would not want to do without it, espe- 3 i 
cially as it is so well edited.Iamanold WUld benefit. Ordered in quantities of ten or 
time Baptist Colporter Missionary. ™°F® the cost is only 5 cents per copy, post- 
Since I am now in my 80th year I paid. Single copy, 10 cents. Use order form 
thought it best to renew my subscrip- below. 
tion for the next five years and so here 
is my check for $5. At my present age 








The Upper ‘Room, 





I do not think that I will have occasion Medical Arts Bldg., 
to change my residence again. May the Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Lord bless vou.—Rev. E. G. Kuemmet Enclosed is , for which please send me ............0..... copies of the 
dei C ; } current issue of The Upper Room [at 5 cents a copy in lots of 10 or more). 
a ‘It is understood that | have the privilege of returning for credit within 90 
Missions earnestly hopes that days any unused copies. 
five years hence Reader Kuemmet BORITRD. ....205.<0..0s0vecceonesnsaonssetenneiphinecatoeseiebetsinbeciogneisiassipimsinnpeineiisbepnedtaiab tg siaetieeiitalion 
will still be here to renew for five TA Ee eS eee RS ser eC ee NS 
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years more! 






COMPOSED AND PRINTED BY UNION LABOR 
AT THE RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD, N. H. 





THE BIBLE that will Surprise You! 


Reveals Spiritual Meaning ol Verses 


as a 


Most 
Helpful * 

Bible 
Published 


Gives Desired Information More Quickly 


55 FEATURES... 
7 GREAT DEPARTMENTS MAKE— 


THE NEW CHAIN-REFERENCE BIBLE 


Truly a Bible PLUS a Biblical Library 
in ONE Volume 





EDITED BY REV. F. C. THOMPSON, D.D., PH. D. 


READ WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


Dr. Daniel A. Poling, Temple, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “It is really a Biblical library in itself. I feel, 
too, that it stimulates Bible Study — that it makes 
Bible Study fascinating.” Dr, F. M. McConnell, 

Baptist Texas: “I firmly believe 
that a boy in the seventh grade can get more informa- 
tion from this Bible in two days, than a preacher can 
from an ordinary Bible in a week. It is a whole library 
in itself." Dr. M. P. Boynton, Woodlawn Baptist 
Church, Chicago, Illinois: “I regard the New Chain 
Reference Bible as one of the best possible ag for 
the worker in the Divine Carpenter's Shop.’ Dr. Ver- 
non L. Shontz, Central Baptist Church, Springfield, 
Illinois: “The New Chain Reference Bible has been a 
real revelation to me. I did not know that one book 
containing so much necessary and helpful Biblical in- 
formation existed. Several months ago I bought a new 
Bible for study and desk use, and the New Chain Ref- 


brary will also be neglected from now on, since their 
subject-matter is contained in more condensed and 
usable form in this Bible. I find that the use of the 
New Chain Reference Bible gives zest and moves 
interest to Bible study.” The Dr. George W. 
Truett, First Baptist Church, Dallas, Texas: ‘It ought 
to be placed in the hands of es. teachers, and 
Bible students everywhere.” Dr. Harry Rimmer, Bib- 
lical Scholar and Scientist: “I have never seen any 
other single volume that contained as many practical 
helps for the beginner, or the advanced student of the 
Scriptures." Dr. J. A, Huffman, Dean, Winona Lake 
School of Theology: “I have never seen so much 
splendid help crowded into a single volume of the 
Bible." Dr. H. Framer Smith, Nati -Known Bible 
Teacher: “To anyone desiring a better knowledge of 
the Scriptures, I would say examine this work before 
buying any other Bible.” 











erence Bible has replaced it. 


Several books in my li- 


Rapidly Replacing Other Bibles —Has So Many More New Helps! 


1. Unique chart showing Origin and Growth of the English 


2. The Outline Studies of Bible Periods, comparing Bib- 
Heal History with Contemporary Secular History. 

3. The Analysis of the Bible asa Whole. 

4. The Analysis of each of the 66 Books of the Bible. 

5. The Analysis of every Chapter of the New Testament. 

6. The Analysis ofthe Verses of the entire Bible. 

7. The Numerical and Chain Reference a 

8. Special Analysis of the Important Bible Characters. 

9. trast between the Old and New Testaments. 

10. The Topical Treasury wee anf for Prayer Meet- 
ings, _ * og People's’ Women’ . “ream issionary Meet- 
ings, Y 8 Meetings 

il. Spectal Bi le Readings f for a devotions and pub- 
fie services. New and different subjects. 

12. Bible Harmonies of the Lives of Moses and Paul. 

13. Special Portraits of Jesus. 

14. Chart of the Messianic Stars. 

15. Geert chowing © ause of the Babylonian Captivity. 

16. Chart of the Temple of Truth, illustrating the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. 

17. Chart of Jesus’ Hours on the Cross. 

18. The Christian Workers’ Outfit. Of special value to soul 


winners. 

19. All Prominent Bible Characters Classified, listing the 
Patriarchs, Leaders in Early Hebrew History, Courageous 
Reformers, ete., with meaning of their names given. 

20. Golden Chapters of the Bible. 

21. A Complete Genera! Index of over seven thousand 

, names and places. 


22. ‘Special Memory Verses selected from each Book of the 


23. Chart Showing Seven Editions of Divine Law. 

24. Graph of the Prodiga! Son. 

25. Bible Mnemonics, or how to memorize. 

26. The Principles and Best Methods of Bible Study. 

27. Pictorial Illustration of the River of Inspiration. 

28. Bible Markings, Explaining best methods of marking 
one's Bible. 

29. Concordance. 

30. Atlas of 12 colored maps with index for quickly locat- 
ing places. 

Other Features in Text Cyclopedia 

31. Topical Study of the Bible. Correlated Scriptures 
printed out in full under 2467 topics and sub-topics. Three 
times as many as in any other Bib 


32. Contrast Study of Great Truths of the Bible. Enables 


ou to study the Constructive and Destructive Forces of 

ife, with the Bible verses printed out in full under such sub- 
jects =} ya nbelief, Love—Hatred, Courage—Fear, ete. 

33. Life Studies, such as Business Life, Home Life, Devo- 
tional Life, The Surrendered Life, ete. 

34. Bible Stories for Children. A list of 56 stories to be 
read from the Bible itself. 

35. Miracles of both the Old and New Testaments listed 
§n Chronological Order. 

36. Parables of the "Old Testament. Parables of the New 
Testament, listing those given in One Gospel Only, those 
givenin Two, and those given in Three. 

37. Titles and Names of Chr’ st; of the Holy Spirit; of God 
the Father; and of Satan. 

38. General Bible Prophecies. 

39. A List of the Prophets of the Bible. 

40. List of Judges of Israel and Judah given in Chronolog- 
ical Order 

41. List of the Notable Women of the Bible. 

42. Mountains and Hills referred to in Bible, listing the 
Scenes of Great Events. 

43. Dictionary Material. 

44. Tables of Time, Money, Weights and Measures. 


Eleven New Features Added in the Third Improved Edition 


45. The Historical Bridge, covering interval between the 
Old and New Testaments. 

46. Chart ely History of the Apostles. 

47. Harmony of the Gospels, citing saicuaes in different 
Gospels where events are given. 

. Calendar of the Christian Era. 

49. The Post-Resurrection Appearances of Jesus, illus- 
trated with well-known paintings. 

3 - Chart of the Seven Churches of Asia, described by 
ohn. 

51. An Outline History of the Evangelistic and Missionary 
Work of the Early Church. 

52. a Concerning Jesus and their Fulfillment, 
= hronologically, with principal verses printed out 
in full 

53. Map Showing Approxima‘e Distances from Jerusalem 
to Various Historical Points. 

54. Chart Showing the Interior Arrangement of the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

55. Thirteen Special Illustrated Maps Showing the Jour- 
neys of Jesus, Peter, Paul, and the Journeys of the Children 
of Israel from Egypt to Canaan. These are separate maps, 
mind you—not several crowded together on one page. 


B.B. Airkbride BIBLE Co. 


M-6210 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


MERIDIAN LIFE BUILDING 


INDIANA 


The Revised Version is given in the wide 
margin opposite the verses, wherever an im- 
portant difference in meaning occurs. 


Be Fair to Yourself! 


See this special Bible with its un- 
equaled practical helps before you 
buy any Bible—or you may regret 


it as others have. Ask your pastor 

No other Bible is so high- 

ly praised by so many renowned 
Bible Students. 


SEND NOW 
for this 
big FREE 


descriptive 


BOOK 
AgentsWanted 


[o-oo 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE CoO., 
Dept. M-6210,, Meridian Life Bldg. 
Indianapoiis, Indiana. 


about it. 











(C0 Without cost or obligation to me, send 
a copy of the big illustrated book, “A New 
Bible for a New Day,” and full particulars 
concerning the Third Improved Edition of 
your New Chain Reference Bible. 


[] Send your special terms to Representa- 
tives. 





Name 


Address 
City State 











